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LINKS WITH HEAVEN. 


—_—.>_—— 


Our God in Heaven from that holy place, 
To each of us an angel guide has given ; 

But mothers of dead children have more grace,— 
For they give Angels to their God and Heaven. 


How can a mother’s heart fee] cold or weary, 
Knowing her dearer selt, safe, happy, watm ? 

How can she feel ber road too dark or dreary, 
Who knows ber treasure sheltered from the storm ? 


How can she sin? Our hearts may be unbeeding, 
Our God forgot, our holy saints defied ; 

But can a mother hear ber dead child pleading, 
And thrust those hitle angel hands aside ? 


Those little hands stretched down to draw her ever 
Nearer to God by mother love : we all 

Are bhad and weak, yet surely she can never, 
With such a stake in Heaven fail or tal). 


She knows that when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in Heaven, one little silver tone 

Is hers forever, that one little praise, 
One little happy voice is all her own. 


We may not see her sacred erown of honor, 
But all the angels flitting to and iro 

Pause smiling as they pass —they look upon her 
As mother of an ange! whom they know. 


One whom they left nestled at Mary’s feet,— 

The children’s place in Heaven,—who sofily sings 
A little chant to please them, slow and sweet, 

Or smiling, strokes their little 1olded wir gs ; 


Or gives them her white lilies or her beads 

To play with ;— yet iv cpite of flower or song, 
They often lift a wistful look that pleads 

And asks her why their mother slays so long. 


Then our dear Queen makes answer she will call 
Her very soon : meanwhile they are beguiled 
To wait and listen while she tells them all 
A story of her Jesus as a child. 


Ab, saints in Heaven may pray with earnest will 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers ; 
Yet there is prayer in heaven more tender still, 
The little chiluren pleading for their mothers, 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


For saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will, vor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord ; but were I joined with her 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live. 

From Tennyson's “ Holy Grail.” 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 
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BY ALICE CARY. 


—— 
CHAPTER IlIl. 


Watsu Hit then proceeded to discuss the 
rights of women, the upshot of all being 
summed in the conclusion. ‘They bain’t got 
no rights at all, of theirselyes ; what we men 
are a mind for to give ’em is the whole of it!” 

His philosophy of marrage was stated on 
this wise :—‘‘It’s the cheapest and comfort- 
ablest way for a man to live, a girl with fifty 
acres and some household stuff to be preferred, 
and a stiff bit from the beginning!” 


‘I’ve now and then seen a gentle creatur,” 
says Barber, *‘that never required a stiff bit at 
all!” 

Hull drew himself up. _‘‘ Don’t you go for to 
fool yourself,’’ he said, ‘‘ the stiff bit can’t be 
dispensed without, under no circumstances ! 
Courtship is one thing, and married life is 
another! and don’t you go fur to give a woman 
her head, when she onct belongs to you, cause 
it’s a percedent that she'll foller up! You 
must pull tother way on principle. If you 
naturally have a smilin’ countenance, you've 
got for to swap it, for an austere one, when 
you come for to be man and wife. Your 
wife promises to obey, an’ it’s her part tor to do 
it, and it’s your part for to see that she does it. 
Don’t you go, even in the honeymoon, for to 
stick handles on to her name, sich as, my dear, 
an’ the like o’ that! Nothing so belittles a 
feller! When she’s dead you can put beloved 
wife onto her tombstone, if you hke, it looks 
well, and don’t do no harm ; but while she’s 
yourn, and she is yourn as lorg as she lives, 
don’t you go for to make a fool of yourself.” 

Then Barber said, laughing foolishly, ‘‘ that 
he didn’t expect ever to be married himself, it 
wasn't likely anybody would bave him.” 

‘*T wonder,” says Hill, growing confidential 
under the influence of the Bourbon, ‘‘ what ole 
Gresham perposes to give his girls! Reckon 
he’ll portion ’em ; and he must have some ’ers 
‘bout three hundred acres, hasn’t he?” He 
then said, ‘‘as a general rule, he was aginst 
giving much to girls, but them girls was an ex- 
ception.” 

‘*T see which way the wind sets! ’’ cried Bar- 
ber; ‘which one is it?” 

‘* Well, sir, I’ve got no secrets trom a bosom 
friend—it's Becky. I’ve just about made up 
my mind for to have her!” 

‘Maybe she wouldn’t have you!” says Bar- 
ber. 

‘Lord! any girl would have a feller for the 
askin.” 





“Thad thought, until what you told me‘to- 





day,” said Barber, in a mortified tone, ‘that 
Killigrew was in love with Caroline! ” 

‘In love!” cried Hill: scornfully—‘‘I don’t 
know what a feller means when he talks that 
way—there ain’t no such a thing ; and if there 
is, no man was ever intoit; it might do for 
some folks to talk that way, but for you!” —— 

He then said, admitting there was such a 
thing, and that Sime Killigrew was into it, it 
would not make any difference with his destiny. 
‘* That's fixed,” he said, ‘‘and it ain’t fixed in a 
way that ‘ill make him my brother-in-law, 
nuther! I’m ambitious for to have money in 
the family!” and he nodded towards Gilbert 
Smith. 

**T don’t think you can manage that so easy,” 
says Barber, and no doubt the wish was father 
to the thought. 

‘‘T do, then ; me and Vilet together.” 

Barber colored, and made haste to change 
the subject. ¥ 


‘Just see my oxen,” he said, ‘‘one lying 
down, and the other standing up! It must be 
uncomfortable for the necks of both of ‘em, 
yoked so anequally.’”” Here the conversation 
turned upon cattle. They discussed the advan- 
tages of rearing fine breeds, the improving of 
breeds by crossing, the importance of boiling 
certain grains and vegetables for food, the neces- 
sity of clean and comfortable sheds, abundant 
litter, wide and various pastures ; also the need 
of full supphes of water, and of constant and 
careful attention. 


Upon this subject their conclusions were 
sound and sensible—they reasoned from what 
they knew, leaving hearsay, vague tradition and 
common practice quite out of the question. 
They argued that if cattle were starved at home, 
or in any way deprived of their natural rights 
and requirements, they would learn to kick, 
hook, leap fences ; in fact, demoralize generally. 
Nevertheless, they found in all this no hint of 
higher possibilities for the human race, no 
suggestion of the saving grace, of cheerful and 
comfortable homes, of kind and careful culture, 
of free air, and full exercise of mind and body. 
It did not occur to them that nature will avenge 
her slights in man as readily as in the brute. 
It did not occur to them that Providence does 
not serd directly, from his mysterious hand, all 
the shapeless and misbegotten abortions that 
afflict humanity—all the low and unloveable 
creatures that are always and everywhere suffer- 
ing out the length and breadth of the ignorance 
and sin of parents, andof society. Any idea of 
this nature would have been scouted as not 
only indecent, but also as a reflection upon the 
Divine Power. 


Ihave known a man, esteemed, honorable, 
and upright, a light in the church, and exem- 
plary in all the relations of life, to build with 
his own hands a cage of strong wood and iron, 
to furnish it with a little straw, and a ragged 
blanket, and then to chase from fireside and 
table, and from among her frightened brothers 
and sisters, the foolish child, whose foolishnesg 
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should have been a perpetual reproach to him 
chase, and catch, and confine her from the 
sight of men and women—away from the sun 
and the flowers—from playmates, and from all 
agreeable and humanizing influences, and keep 
her thus, year after year, till the height of her 
cage was insufficient, and she grew crooked in 
body asin mind. But this is anticipated. 


** By the way, ole chap,” says Hill, ‘‘do you 
perpose to follow up brickmakin’, or do you 
contemplate a change of employ?” 

To be addressed as ole chap, was a compli- 
ment ; Barber was touched, and became confi- 
dential He did propose a change—he pro- 
posed to buya little farm as soon as he was 
‘‘forehanded” enough, and he owned that he 
indulged a hope—audacious, he knew, of 
making Miss Violet Varney, Mrs. Barver! ‘at 
least I did indulge the hope,” he said, ‘until 
you told me Killigrew was in love with her. 
I’m no match for bim.” 

** Then I say agio, strike him in the dark!” 

“No, I can’t do that, and besides Violet 
would do much better to marry Killigrew.” 

‘*Why Joe, what a fool you are—thinkin’ 
what's best for her—that is rich!” 

Barber pulled at the grass, and asked his 
companion what he coatemplated tor himself. 

** Marrying a snug settlement, in the first 
piace, and then goin into some o’ the perfes- 
sions. I’ve thought some of doctorin’ ; I like 
to see broken bones, and its a perfession that 
don’t require no study—a good deal of pertence 
—but that I’ve got natural gifts for.” He then 
stated his own theory of practice. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, «I'd go where 
I wasn’t knowed, and hire a store some’rs night 

the {meetin’ house. I’d pervide myself with a 
fine horse, a big pair o’ saddle-bags, and some 
goodcutlery. I'd look solemn, and make myself 
mighty agreeable to the women folks—there’s 
a fortune in that. I'd wear whiskers, and a big 
gold watch chain with seals onto it, and then 
Td learn some Latin words, and use ’em into 
my conversation about town, and that’s the way 
I'd get into practice. When I got a patient 1'd 
give out that he was dangerous, and then I 
would aim to make him believe it. I wouldn’t 
allow him to eat—I’d shut air and sunshine out 
o’ the room, and I'd give him lots vo’ medicine. 
I'd visit him twice a day, and sometimes into 
the night—have him sot up with, and broke of 
his rest, and his mind would thus weaken with 
his body, and he'd think his only hope was in 
me. Then you see, I'd let in the light and feed 
him, and he’d get well of hisself. Then I'd 
say, you've been into a narrow place, sir, I’ve 
got you out—and I'd charge high! ” 

**My talent pints in so many ways,” he went 
on, ‘it’s embarrassin’. I've thought of takin’ 
to the law—the whole art of that perfession lies 
in knowin’ to present a black thing like as if it 
was white, and stickin’ to it like a bur to a 
sheepskin. To a man who is ambitious, like 
me, the law is the most promisory—it leads 
fastest vo Congress, ana the Presidency, and 
that’s the way every free-born American citizen 
has a right for to look.” 

“Did you ever think of writing a book?” 
suggested Barber. 

‘Yes, sir; but it’s too darned vulgar! I can’t 
lower myself down to that. I'd beg first. I 
could a writ as well as the best of ’em, if I'd a 
put my mind to it—I could a writ all of them 
plays of Shakspeare’s, an’ I’li tell you howI 
know. I’ve took ’em up and gone over ‘em 
line by line, and I'll be dog-on if I could see 
one word that I could change for the better! 


_——— ________ 





You see he’s usel all the best things there is 
for to be used, but if he hadn't done it, I could 
—he had the advantage o' me in pint o’ time, 
that’s the whole of it, an’ it’s the way with the 
whole of them chaps that we call famous, You 
just try to change a single word in any of ’em 
an’ see if youcan doit! ‘Taint no disgrace to 
us to keep still, but to try for to write now-a- 
days when it’s all been writ ; that, sir, ie a dis- 
grace! 

And in this estimate of himself Hill was per- 
fectly sincere—for aught he knew, he might 
have been the author of Paradise Lost, if he 
had only been born in time. 

Mr. Killigrew said of him, wittily one day— 
‘In his own estimation, he might have been 
* Well,’ and w’at is he?” 

He wasn't sure, but he'd like a fureign mis- 
sion. ‘I don’t care for the aristocrats over the 
pond,” he said, ‘‘I’m as good as they are! If I 
was for to come across Queen Victory onto her 
throne, it wouldn’t dash me none. I’m Amer- 
ican born, and, sir, I feel the proud pereminence 
it gives me!” 

‘Really, Hill,”’ says Barber, ‘‘ we ought to set 
to work. Gresham won’t get his new house 
any too soon—the old one wou’t hold his chil- 
dren much longer--ten already!” 

“Tf a wife o’ mine was to impose such a 
family onto me,” says ; Hill, ‘I wouldn’t per- 
vide for ‘em. No, sir, Til be dog-on if I 
would! ‘There goes Car’line, now!” 

With her sun-bonnet drawn close about her 
eyes, as if she were conscious of being observed, 
Caroline Gresham passed out of the door-yard 
and descended the long slope to the bottom, 
where a brook ran choked with mint, and a va- 
riety of fragrant weeds and water plants. 

Letting down one bar of the fence, she 
slipped through, and was in the orchard, in 
the corner of which, on a patch of bright green 
grass, the week’s washing was laid down to 
bleach. An apple tree grew there, in the fork 
of which, there was always in summer a bird's 
nest, built of sticks and mud, and beneath this 
tree, there bubbled up a spring of water, sur- 
rounded with iron weeds, and red-topt clover. 

Many a time when she came there, Caroline 
had sat down beside this spring, and gathered 
the wild flowers, and long ribbons of grass— 
many atime she had raised herself on tiptoe, 
looked into the bird’s nest, and counted with 
innocent joy the small eggs, or the young birds. 
Now she did neither, but, instead, sank to the 
ground, and burying her face in her hands, shzt 
out from her eyes the sunshine which had al- 
ready ‘een shut from her heart. 


Poor young woman, she had had, for the 
most part, no time for tears, but the hour was 
come now, when they must make their own 
time. It was not for her, however, to give way 
very long, and, suppressing the sobs, she could 
not wholly control, she xrose, and turning the 
corner of her apron over one arm, proceeded to 
gather from the grass a variety of baby clothes, 
that lay bleaching there. 

‘«That’s a mighty fine young woman,” said 
Hill, wndicating Caroline, and addressing Smith, 
and he added, ‘‘more’n that, she’s half in love 
with you!” 

He then said to Barber—laughing bebind his 
hand—‘‘ I've got the thing started, and I'll put 
it through, too! Onct get an idea into Smith's 
head, and he’s the devii to stick—his father is a 
Babtis’, you know.” 


Barber would rather have burst in ignorance, 





than ask what a Babtis’ was—but he felt that it 





must be something tremendous, and subdued 
the rising curiosity. 

While the two men thus idled away the time, 
the air grew suddenly dark again, the clouds 
running into each other, made the sky one 
leaden mass, and a few big drops of rain began 
to splash heavily on the hard, trodden ground 
of the yard. 

All was hurry now—the bricks must be gotten 
under cover at once, Simon said—and with his 
head bare, and his shoulders bent under the 
weight of boards, he moved quickly from plaee 
to place, and even when the rain was pelting 
furiously, not a hand deserted him, ‘till all was 
secure. 

When the hands were gathered beneath the 
shed, Walsh Hall, whose umbrage against the 
youngest hand had in no wise subsided, taking 
advantage of the slightest hint, no doubt, ac- 
cused him boldly of castin’ disrespectful looks 
onto him, and threatened to knock him into the 
middle ot next week. 

The lad denied the charge, and by way of re- 
taliation, said directly, that he rather thought 
the upper lip of a certain gentleman would af- 
tord anice roomy place for them movers coming 
down the next hill, to camp on for the night. 


This little burst of satire was followed by a 
good deal of merriment, quite regardless of any 
sensitiveness on the part of Mr. Hill, at whom 
it was pointed, personal defects being regarded 
as legitimate subjects of ridicule in the brick- 
yard. The hilarity was almost immediately 
checked, however, by the nesrer approach of 
the movers, as forlorn and miserable a set of 
creatures, apparently, as ever sought to better 
bad fortunes, 


First came an old rickety cart, drawn by two 
starved oxen, and a lame ass, the latter leading, 
and streining every nerve to keep from being 
trodden down by his wheel companions. Bulging 
out of this cart, all manner of wretched house- 
hold stuff was to be seen; among the rest, 
lashed on behind, and in dreadfully soiled con- 
dition, was a feather-bed, to which was attached 
for greater safety, perhaps, a big violin, wrapped 
in rags, like a mummy, and with just a little of 
its brown face visible. Hanging over the sides 
of the cart, and fastened by a curious variety of 
ropes, chains, and strips of skins, were an old 
chair or two, a table, a spinning wheel, a cradle, 
and a ragged hair trunk. 


Seated forward of the main heap—herself a 
heap—was the ancient mother of the tribe, guid- 
ing the ass by means of a thorny stick, and a 
rope rein, and holding on her lap a sick boy, 
whose legs and arms swung loosely about as 


they jolted along. If she had a bonnet, she 
had thrown it aside, and her calico night-cap, 
hung on the back of her neck, her white hair 
fellin strings about her ears, that were white 
too, and stood out stiff as if frozen or dead. 
Her mouth was far sunken between her tooth- 
less gums, her fingers lean, long and crooked 
like claws, and her face as brown and shriveled, 
almost, as an old shoe, barnt out at a winter 
fire. Purt of a bed-quilt, with tags of cotton 
protruding from it, protected her shoulders, 
and in some sort protected the boy, whose narrow 
and freckled face, as it lay in her bosom, looked 
more like the egg of a guinea-hen, than any- 
thing else. Her petticoats were tucked up, and 
her feet and legs hung down outside the cart, 
quite bare, except for their coating of mud, 
Dragging behind, came the men and boys— 
half a dozen in all, perhaps—looking dull-eyed 
and pitiful, besotted with laziness ‘and idleness, 





and seeming to lack the enterprise to look to the 
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right or left. One or two of the old men wore 
shoes without. strings and gaping at the toes, 
the rest were barefoot ; and all wore butternut- 
colored coats and trowsers, battered hats, or hair 
caps, set on the back of their heads, and one 
and all carried guns on their shoulders and had 
dogs between their legs. 


The women brought up the rear, one of them 
leading a famished,cow by the horn, and the 
rest carrying budgets, made up of crockery 
ware, shirts and other clothes, corset-boards, 
ham-bones and potatoes. They all wore grizzly 
dresses, and sun-bonnets of calico, and all had 
taces much the = of the sand-hills of Caro- 
lina, from whence they came. 

Behind these two, riding on one old mare, 
came a couple of women, whose condition 
would not admit of their walking all the time, 
miserable objects as ever were seen, their faces 
expressive of melancholy foreboding, and their 
bare legs dangling below their wet and treach- 
erously close-clinging garments. They wore 
handkerchiefs on their heads, tied under the 
chin, and small capes, made of raccoon skins, 
on their shoulders, and with such slight protec- 
tion, bided as best they could, the peltings of 
the pitiless storm. 

The old mare, thus beridden, was the saddest 
object of all, perhaps ; her ribs seemed to be try- 
ing their best to get out of her, her tail was 
nearly as bare as that of a rat, her neck was 
awry, and her white eyes roiled in and out as 
she stumbled and felt her way with cracked and 
broken hoofs, 

While yet within sight of the brick-yard, be- 
neath a clump of trees at the road-side, they 
halted and camped for the night, confiscating 
fence-rails enough to make a fire, and picketing 
ike oxen, the lame ass, and the old mare,—a 
work of supererogation one would have thought, 
as the poor beasts were too tired to take advan- 
tave ot the widest liberty. ‘The arms were 
stacked, the dogs crept under the cart and lay 
there with lolling tongues, the older women 
lopped together on the ground about the fire, 
and the younger, bringing forth an iron pot, and 
a tin kettle, together with some bones and 
potatoes, set about. the preparation of supper. 

The sick boy had a board given him to lie 
en, and a budget placed beneath his head—they 
were all seeking a new-and better couniry, and 
he was come very near it, poor little lad! 

While the hands were yet leaning over the 
road-side fence intent upon the movers, a hand- 
some carriage, drawn by two splendid bays, 
dashed by, ‘‘that’s Deacon Meader’s turnout! ”’ 
eries Hill, ‘‘an’ that’s the Deacon himself, 
a-driving! did you see him bow to me?” 
Then he explained that the little-faced woman, 
sitting back, and muffled so close, was the Dea- 
con’s wife, ‘‘an invalid by perfession,’’—he 
said—that the dark, strong woman beside her, 
was Madame La Brue, French governess to the 
bold-eyed little girl, who sat beside the. Deacon 
and flourished the whip. ‘That woman,” 
says Hill, ‘‘is head ot the whole concern— 
homely, as she is, she can just wind Job Mead- 
ers round her finger ; and as for Lady Mead- 
ers, she’s nothin’ but a baby into her hands! ” 

But what made his listeners gap with the 
wildest wonder, was the announcement that she 
spoke five hundred differentlanguages! ‘The 
North Pole language nigh about as well as the 
French, and that she runs off,”’ he said, ‘just 
as easy as I do the English! ” 

He then said, “that the Deacon’s hat just fit 
him, and that he was hand in glove with Job.” 

‘** What may the North Pole language be?” — 


inquired the youngest hand, but Hill silenced 
him with the single exclamation—‘ Iqnora- 
mus !” : 

We shall see more of these people in the 
course of this story, but it need only be said, 
just now, that they had come to the neighbor- 
hood within the year past ; that their house and 
grounds were the finest in the township ; that 
they were the centres of pride, admiration and 
curiosity, and that to be on visiting terms with 
them, was to be distinguished. Walsh Hill 
had been to assist the gardener duzing the 
planting season, and upon this he founded his 
boast with regard.to the hat and gloves of father 
and son. 

While the hands were thus idly gossiping, 
Simon Killigrew, sitting alone beneath the 
shed, and with eyes wandering now and then to 
the Gresham homestead, sought as best he 
could to master the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. He held before his face a small 
English grammar, so much thumbed and worn 
as to indicate long and habitual use ; but from 
some cause he could not now distinguish nouns 
from pronouns. It was all in vain that he en- 
deavored to concentrate his thoughts, they were 
restless, uneasy, apprehensive. Not a drop of 
rain leaking through the roof plashed upon 
his page, but his heart beat the quicker for it ; 
not a bird sought shelter among the rafters and 
twittered its little sony, but it seemed to him to 
be crying, not singing. Do coming events 
reilly cast their shadows before ? 

The sun went down at last, upon aset of drip- 
ping, hungry, discontented men, but no one 
except Hill uttered a word of open complaint. 
Some of them, with their hats pulled over their 
eyes anda brick or two for a pillow, drowsed 
into sleep, while others carved their names with 
jack-knives on the posts that supported the 
sheds, or wrote them with chalk upon bits of 
boards, encircling them with many a fantastic 
flourish, obedient to the love of beauty and the 
desire to shane some memorial of ourselves 
which, consciously or unconsciously, exists 


within us all, 
(To be continued. ) 
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BY HENRIETTA PAYNE. 
Wurte I touck the string, 
Wreath my brows with laurel ; 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral.—Moore. 

In the House of Representatives, the other 
day, Gen. Butler was roaring out his great 
speech on Reconstruction. 

I was listening with interest. — 

On the seat close by me sat a good-looking, 
young man, apparently some well-to-do farmer, 
come to spend a week or so at the political 
metropolis, and look after the national interests. 

Suddenly there was a movement and confu- 
sion, directly beneath the gallery. Evidently 
some little side discussion was going on. 
You must know the House is not always so 
orderly as it might be. Why! I’ve seen a do- 
zen members on the floor at the same moment, 
all demanding ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” and each en- 
deavoring to call louder than the rest. It seems 
like a little Bedlam let loose sometimes. To 
go from the noisy debates of the Representa- 
tives to the calmer and more dignified delib- 
erations of the Senate is such a relief! 

Well, as I was saying, there occurred just 
then one of those little interruptions. 





‘There he is! There he is!” loudly whis- 





pered my afore-mentioned neighbor ; actually 
laying his band on my arm in the excitement of 
his enthusiasm. 

“There who is?” said I, expecting to see 
Parson Brownlow, or John Morrissey, at the 
very least. 

‘There is M. S. Wilkinson of Minnesota! 
The candidate J voted for! I tell you, Miss, 
it makes a man fee] good to see his own chosen 
representative in our halls of Congress!!! It 
is the very next thing to being elected one’s 
self.” 

‘Indeed? ” Iasked. ‘‘Don’t you suppose it 
it would make a woman ‘feel good,’ as you 
term it, to see her representative here ? ” 

‘* Well, I can’t exactly say. Women are so 
different, you know.” 

‘* How, different?” said I. 
intelligent? ” 

“Yes. I must say I’ve often thought that 
some women are smarter than some men. But 
then,” he added. ‘‘they don’t know anything 
about politics.” 

‘*Don’t they know as much about politics as 
many of your male voters, lately naturalized, 
and only recently imported ?” 

** By fact, that’s true. Excuse my swearing, 
Miss, but when a new idea strikes a man, ae 
must do something. 1 do believe my mother 
knows a sight more of politics than a certain, 
Dutchman did, that voted at our last election. 
He didn’t even know his own name. When 
asked what it was, he annswered, ‘Hans.’ 
‘Hans what?’ saidthe register. ‘ Datish shust 
Hans,’ said Dutchie. ‘ Yes, I know, but what is 
your other name? Everybody has two.’ The 
poor fellow looked dreadfully puzzled, and only 
pulled his hair, and bit his lip. ‘Is your other * 
name Smythe!’ suggested the officer, hoping to 
help him out of his difficulty. ‘Yah. Dat ish 
Smit.’ It was afterwards found that his name 
was Hans Van Tromp !” 

Here the conversation ceased for a time, and I 
was again absorbed in Butler’s analogies, when 
my new acquaintance again claimed my atten- 
tion. 

‘*See here, Miss,” said he, ‘if women 
were allowed to vote, they would be liable 
to be elected to office, and of course, would 
have to make speeches.” 

‘« Very well! Women candothat. Is it pos- 
sible you have never heard a woman speak in 
public? ” 

‘No, I never have. I’ve lived nearly ever 
since I can remember in an obscure town in the 
far west and am now returning to my native 
state tor my first visit. Ive read about female 
lecturers, but I never happened to see one. I 
always thought a modest woman would blush at 
standing up before an audience.” 

‘¢ We should blush only for a wrong act; never 
for using the talerts God has given. Pardon 
me, sir,” I continued, ‘*‘ but your education has 
been sadly neglected. One hour sitting at the 
feet of Mrs. Livermore, or Anna Dickinson, or 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, or a score of 
others whom I could mention, would give you 
more wisdom on the subjects of Woman’s 
Wits, and Woman’s Rights, than you are 
likely to get elsewhere all your life.’’ 

**T am willing to learn,” he replied meekly, 
‘‘if only some one will teach me,” 

‘+ Teil me,” I said, “what was the cause of 
the Revolutionary war of which you men are so 
proud?” 

‘Taxation without representation,” he an- 
swered, promptly. 

* Very good, sir, 


‘* Are they not as 


Thousands of women in 
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this country are taxed without representation 
ef any kind.” 

** Have not women their fathers and brothers 
and husbands?” 

‘*Many have neither,” I replied, ‘‘and of 
those that have either, many women would 
vote quite differently from the male members of 
their family. Again, sir, I presame you will 
admit that ‘all government derives its just 
power from the consent of the governed?’ ” 

** Certainly.” 

** Well, here is a government trying to exist 
on the consent of less than half of the gov- 
erned. Is it not manifestly unjust?” 

‘**T am compelled to say, yes ; and toownI«m 
convinced; still I fear the thing won’t work well ; 
that it will upset the present order of things, 
that men will have to mend their own stockings, 
and tend their own babies, while their women 
go to the polls.” 

“T shoaldn’t wonder,” I quietly replied. 

** However,” he resumed, more cheerfully, 
**T suppose we have really nothing to do with 
the practical results. The question should be, 
Is it just ard right that women be allowed to 
vote?” The answer being found iu the affirms” 
tive, he hesitated, and _ 

I added, ‘All youshould say is, + Fiat justitia, 
ruat ceelum’—let justice be done though the 
Leavens fall.” 





WOMAN AS A VUTER. 
siatbinees 

SHALL a woman vote? A momentous ques- 
tion in the judgment of men, but as 1t becomes 
more fully discussed, its practicability will, ‘as 
a grand necessity, become universally apparent. 
Hitherto I have ignored, rather condemned, 
, the movement of the Woman’s Rights advo- 
cates ; we have felt perhaps it was not quite 
feminine to vote ; rather indelicate and unwise; 
boldness to tramp the battle-grounds of fathers, 
brothers, husbands ; that for woman is the right 
to nurse, and train offspring ; to shed the silent 
tears of woman’s lot; to be quiescent under 
man’s authority ; his willing vassal—to receive 
as a remuneration for a worn-out life, weary 
days and sleepiess nights, bed, board and cloth- 
ing—to close up with the finale of an ornamented, 
sculptured tomb-stone. But when we find our- 
selves unable to protect our own property from 
the rapacity of greedy politicians, our moneys 
disbursed for useless partizanship, untimely 
improvements, needless assessments, or worse, 
going to support sectanan asylums, and nonde- 
script institutions, for which our religious tenets 
have not the least affinity, nota particle of sym- 
pathy ; or else aiding to support a Tammany 
or Republican Ring, or Union League Ring to 
elect incapable men, who will only pocket the 
public monies and buy for themselves a ‘‘ Bon- 
ner’s Dexter,” and ride in their carriages, and 
live in palatial mansions, on widows’ and or- 
phans’ funds; when we behold our sisters, 
nothing more than society women, butterflies 
of fashion, attachees to men’s coats for pro- 
tection, their applause, and admiration—the 
honey that sweetens the inert existence of wo- 
men of the beau monde—all this has changed my 
ideas ; I cry out, give us something better, no- 
bler than our present humiliating position as 
dependents—wronged as women-workers in the 
same earth's harvest field—wronged as women of 
rank, as useless puppets dancing before the or- 
gan-grinding of a male-handle turning, nothing 
less ; a8 an English writer declare those 
“women who mount, by insensible gradations, 
from dolls and kittens and pet brothers, to the. 
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zenith of passion, to descend from the same in- 


sensible gradations from the zenith of passion, 
through pet brothers to tabby cats.” In the 
case of the elective franchise being shared by 
woman, two ends will be accomplished, each 
bearing in itself a mountain of strength—a 
huge volcanic influence—in the purity of the 
polls, and the elevation of the female sex. The 
wire-pulling, the jealous vituperations, the tear- 
ing to pieces of private characters, the whole- 
sale slanders, the newspaper revelations of past 
short-comings, the money spent to deteat or 
assist candidates to office, the traps laid to catch 
voters, the machinery oiled or set in motion by 
maneuvering political engineers to fill the bal- 
lot-box with a majority of votes for a favorite 
nominee—all tell the same sorrowful tale of pol- 
lution and corruption. The whole fabric of party, 
of either kind, sways to and fre with every ebul. 
lition of the public feeling, or manifestation of 
its views. The polls do not represent the sen 
timents of the American people. They are 
compounded of a heterogeneous mass of foreign 
elements, which are fast leading our true-born 
citizens in the wake of ruin. We know the 
** vor populi, vox dei,” but that includes women ; 
and ‘as women are ruled out of the vox pupuli 
in the vote, man, in the elections, has no “ vox 
dei.” Wealth finds itself controlled ; intellect 
bends the knee to ignorance ; religion, truih 
and liberty wear the mantle of shame, and bow 
low before the swindlers who call themselves 
our officers of government. To bring back 
into a state of comparative purity the voting 
privilege, woman should be allowed to cast her 
vote and exert her benign ivfluences. This 
need not strip her in the least of her gentleness 
or loveliness, or cause her to be the least un- 
mindful that she is a woman, possessing wo- 
man’s holy characteristics. Women never were 
and never will be strategists, never plotters ; 
their whole soul forbids it, for it is natural they 
should judge by intuition, and reason by innate 
conclusions of truth and utility. She spurns 
the false, turns away from the bad, to exalt the 
right noble and to raise the righteous. Women 
would belie their own hearts if they gave their 
vote to a second-rate individual. or elected an 
ordinary citizen. With them there would be 
the right kind of enthusiasm—a genuine ear- 
nestess—free from the political customs, free 
from the adulation of the many sycophsnts who 
surround every political wigwam ; they would 
be more apt to judge for themselves, who was 
the best man, what the best principles. Women 
never argue, so it is said; it is well they do 
not, for argument seldom brings the conviction 
that attends simple facts. It is not denied by 
the warmest advocates for the exclusive right of 
the ballot-box, that it needs to be put in a 
chemical crucible, and all its adulterations, 
crude matter, its alloy fully eradicated. This 
never can nor will be done so long es man 
solus stirs the kettle. It wants the discera- 
ment, th> gentler management, the more pa- 
tient oversight of female experience. 


Money is king, to rule and to buy power ; 
money is not an easy market with woman ; rhe 
will not be likely to part with her greenbacks to 
feed the appetites or avarice of fellow-men or 
sister voters. Bought she may be, as it has 
been averred in sarcasm, by a dress, a shawl, a 
hat ; but I fear not for my sex when its faith- 
ful watchers answer to their names on the re- 
gistry-ro}]. I believe they will stand unflinch- 
ingly before the test of truth as well as decency. 

In the second place, there is no doubt woman 





fastened to the drag-wheel of work, without re- 
muneration or honor, or else coiled up in the 
chains of fashion—a dressed doll, imbecile and 
“useless, - Labor and poor wages on one side— 
dress and expense on the other, until it verily 
appears that life is made up of toil or pleasure. 
We should aim to cast out the demons which 
force women to be machines or puppets, to level 
up labor to honorable employment, prop erly 
paid, to shear the gay and light-hearted daugh- 
ters of the Flora McFlimsey stamp of the 
mushroom growth, of foolish extravagance and 
feminine worthlessness, idols at the shrine of 
fashion ; to give instead the wholesome fruit of 
high-born purpose, grace and dignity. Work 
affords bread to eat, clothes to wear, fire to 
wirm. A home, however humble, makes wo- 
man’s work equal, so as she can clasp the fingers 
of a brotherhood in the same equality of human 
rights, human sympathies, not drudgery, not 
disgrace, but a noble duty. If the laboriug 
man bas rights, if he is to be protected by an 
eight hour system, if he can strike for higher 
wages, so too, hard-working women must come 
under the same category and be classified as co- 
operators in the broad field of working for an 
honest and honorable livelihood. If man is to 
have dollars, and not cents, so must she have 
dollars, and not cents. If he is to vote as to 
who shali enact laws for him, who shall govern 
him, she, in equity, has the same right, living 
under the same rule, laboring in the same vine- 
yard of sweat of brow. Both are standing on 
the same platform of right and justice. Both 
are jomed in the wedlock of remunerative 
work. Why should they be divorced in privi- 
leges, immunities and rights? To those who 
bask in the smiles of fortune, who ride im cha- 
riots with gay and prancing steeds, there will be 
something more to do than to dressin gorgeous 
robes the body, to stand before a French mirror 
to attire ‘o please men. Finding themselves a 
little more than indestructible dolls, they will 
live to act, to do the better pari of loving 
Marys and careful Marthas. The vote will ele- 
vate woman; but man more. When the hard- 
fought battle of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Blackwell and other steadfast advocates 
of woman's cause has been won in the bjood- 
shed of man’s hatred and animosity, his mary 
poignant thrusts of determined opposition, we 
shall crown them with the laurels of undying 
fame, and carve their cherished names on the 
pillars of a better government, on the founda- 
tion stones of a new and more glorious nation’s 
capitol. Woman will yet rank honorably as 
a voter—will place her ballot in the box with 
a queenly dignity and a lady-like mien. Man 
will gape with wonder tbat he id not long ago 
see the utility and the feasibility ot woman vot- 
ing. The cause is progressing. It needs only 
perseverance to make it victorious—a victory 
achieved without the talisman of money—the 
victory of right over wrong. s PB Le 





LADY BYRON. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 
oii, 

THe summary just published by Mrs. 
‘Beecher Stowe,” of the facts and reasons 
which have come out in the terrible controversy 
now raging over the ashes of ‘‘ poor dear 
Byron,” as Moore calls iim, is, in my judg 
ment, not only a triumphant vindication of 
Lady Byron, throughout the whole of her long 
and sorrowful martyrdom, but a complete jus- 
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But this, let me say, is no more than I have | 





been waiting for, and expecting, from my know- 
ledge of the parties. 

That I have not meddled with the controversy 
heretofore, though supposed to have done so, 
from the fact that my son wrote a brief article, 
without consulting me, and signed it +‘ N,” has 
been owing to my belief that Mrs. ‘‘ Beecher 
Stowe,” the greatly misunderstood and sorely 
calumniated friend of Lady Byron, would most 
assuredly justify her action, if left to herself, 
though she could not say of herself what another 
might have said of her, without extravagance. 


Her three principal points, out of many, 1n- 
stead of being a mere repetition of what she 
had said before, a simple reasgeveration of 
her ‘‘story,” as alleged, by sume of our news- 
paper scribblers, who thereby prove their want 
of acquaintance with the book itself, I would 
not charge them with dishonesty, for large al- 
lowances are to be made for editors, review- 
ing books in a hurry, by the score, and 
olten, if not always, witheut reading them, but 
they might be ‘prejudiced’ perhaps, like Syd- 
ney Smith—are admirable, and worthy of the 
ablest living lawyer ; and so indeed, with one 
single exception, is the wbole argument. Al- 
low me to present them anew. 

1. Would Sir Samuel Rowilly, she asks, and 
Dr. Lushington, both eminent lawyers, and 
both familiar with the commor-law courts, the 
ecclesiastical, county and chancery practice, have 
counselled Lady Byron as they did, or threat- 
ened Lord Byron as they did, if he persisted in 
refusing a separation or in claiming the custody 
of bis child, or the restitution of conjugal rites, 
unkss they were prepared to show—not by 
vague rumor, or surmise, or inference, but by 
unquestionable and overwhelming proof, the 
truth of Lady Byron's story, and therefore, 
ot something utterly incapable of excuse or 
palliation ; something atrocious and unbearable, 
on the part of her husband. 

2. And would Lord Byron have yielded to their 
threats, aud agreed toa separation, and given 
up the child to her mother, and all his claims 
upon that mother, had there not been some- 
thing terrible to fear from exposure ? 


8. And up to the very last, while pretending 
net even to know of what he was accused, and 
taking the whole world into his confidence, 
while preoccupying the magazines and news. 
papers, everywhere, would he have continued 
to quail and cower as he did before these tnreat- 
enings, if 1t were not a question of life or 
death for him? Would he not have called his 
calumniators into court, and insisted upon his 
conjugal rights, as a husband and father ? 

But even these three most conclusive argu- 
ments are only a portion of the case. 

The explanation of Lady Byron's bebavior 
toward the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, after she had 
been satisfied of her guilt, by what she saw 
with her own eyes, and after. this, by the wretch- 
ed woman’s confession, must be both satistac- 
tory and conclusive. The scandal was of such 
a nature, that if it came to be known and be- 
lieved it would have been death, not only to 
“dear Augusta,” bat todear Ada, ‘‘sole daugh- 
ter of her house and heart.’’ And therefore it 
was that she smothered the dreadful secret, until 
years after the death-bed acknowledgment of 
that guilt, when it was communicated, tn all its 
horrors to her friend Mrs. ‘* Beecher Stowe,” to 
be used, at any time it should be necessary in 
her judgment, tor lady Byron’s vindication. 

And was it not necessary, after the ap- 
pearance of Guiccioli upon the stand? Was 
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it not a terrivle necessity indeed, after that book 
was adopted'and solemnly cuthenticated by 
Blackwood ?* 

We are all constituted somewhat alike. We 
begin with expecting tuo much of our fellow- 
men. But as we grow older and become better 
acquainted with ourselves, we get more reason- 
able, more charitable, make ‘tonger and yet 
larger allowances for transgression. So was it 
with Lady Byron. 

The dishonored wife, the wronged mother, 
and the betrayed companion, might well be 
forgiven for seeing such atrocities, as the 
world saw them, at first; but the tired and pa- 
tiept christian woman, after whole years of 
pitiable submission and silent, uncomplaining 
resignation, from which nothing could move 
her, but the defence of her father and mother, 
and then of herself, might well be excused for 
her charity and gentleness toward that sister of 
her departed husband. 


One thing more. What, after all, was the guilt 
of Byron? What the nameless horror charged 
upon his memory? Beyond all question, just 
what the ‘‘ Vindication of Lady Byron” es- 
tablishes. 

By the way, it is not a little curious that in a 
review of Manfred, in 1816-17, which appeared 
in the Portico, a Baltimore monthly ut first, aud 
then a quarterly, I was led to charge Byron with 
‘* endeavoring to blind us to the guilt of incest.” 
As a poet, I had enthroned him above the stars ; 
but as a man, though we knew httle of him m 
this couctry, at the time, I regarded him as a 
sort of melo-dramatic personage turned adrift 
upon the world, as if out of Astley’s amphi- 
theatre. 

And the passages I then cited from that won- 
derfal poem, in prvof, are now before me. 
Let me give two or three specimens : 

Mj injuries came down on those who loved me, 
On those whom I most loved. I never quelled 
An enemy, tave in my just defence— 
Bult—my embrace was tatal. 
She was hke me in lincaments,”’ 
he says, 
- Her eyes— 
Her hair—-her features—al/, to the very tone 
Even of her voice they said were like to mine. 

And she was the one—vne only for whom he 
cared in the wide world. Her heart ‘‘ gazed on 
his—and wither-d.” And finally— 

It was the deadliest sin to love as we have loved,” 

And yet, be slill adjures the ‘ beautiful 
spirit "—with ‘her eyes of dazzling glory.”’ 

One word in mercy—say thou lovest me! 

But enough. The hatetul story 1s now told. 
Let it sink into the ground forever! But while 
excusing and palliating the great transgression, 
and sorrowing for the dead, let us not wrong 
the living nor disturb the ashes of the inno- 
cent and helpless. 

P.S.—I had forgotten the single ‘‘ exception” 
referred to. Mrs. ‘‘ Beecher Stowe” would 
corroborate her own testimony by bringing up 
her sister to verify—what?—her own story to 
that sister at the time! This, however, though 
not legal evidence in itself, must be to those 
who are acquainted with Mrs. ‘‘ Beecher Stowe,” 
the next best thing to it. Had she tolda differ- 
ent story, then it would of course be sadly 
against her. Why, then, should she not be 
strengthened by the concurrent recollectior of 
one having so deep an interest in the subject ? 





Tue Legislatures of Iowa, Kansas and Wis- 
cousin, have each elected a woman as engross- 
ing clerk, 


THE CURSE OF LABOR. 


———~.>—— 
BY ELLEN M. HARRIS. 


Tue ioud cry of these progressive times is 
‘fequal pay for equal work, regardless of the 
sex of the worker.”’ It is taken up even by 
stringent conservators of ‘‘woman’s sphere,” 
as an atonement, it would seem, for ages of in- 
justice, or as a bribe to pacify the restive sub- 
ject of said injustice into fresh contentment 
with the spirit of her bondage. That conserva- 
tive journals and people should join this almost 
popular cry, is not surprising, inasmuch as they 
scent in the social atmosphere a warning odor 
of disaffection, which threatens to become a 
malaria to their apparent interests. Nothing 
more natural, under this grave aspect of affairs, 
than a resort to their universal remedy com- 
promise. But that radical reformers should 
waste effoits and arguments in support of a 
half-way and already conceded principle, is in- 
consistent with the literal meaning of the term 
radical, i. e., going to the root, and is equivalent 
to doctoring a cough to cure a consumption. 
What 1s the cause of the inequality between the 
wages of the sexes? Exclusion of one cex from 
the right of political self-government? Re 
motely, yes. Denial of political equality is the 
basis of all the partial justice (paradoxical 
phrase) which has, from time unchronicled, af- 
flicted womankind. But there is a cause 
nearer in kinship, and easier to trace 1n allits 
bearings upon the effect in question. The 
family genealogy of unequal wages runs thus : 
From partial suffrage springs partial legislation ; 
from partial legislation proceeds exclusion from 
free choice of occupation, and from this exclusion 
results inferior pay for equal work. Latitude 
of choice restricted, the few occupations whose 
doors are left urlocksd are thronged to over- 
flowing ; supply exceeds demand by a thousand 
fold. Hopeless competition annihilates inde- 
pendence and tyranizes over its victims with 
the alternatives of pitiful wages or starvation. 
Until this cause is removed, philanthropy may 
continue to appeal in vain for abolition of the 
injustice. 


The external evils of this restriction I do 
not propose to trace; they are already well 
known in the crowds of fallen women, pauper 
women, overworked and dymg women, that 
throng the civilized (?) world. It is another 
phase that I am about to review. From the 
Hebrew Scriptures we have the tradition that 
labor was visited upon mankind as a curse for 
disobedience to a divine mandate. But what 
becomes of this statemant when science demon- 
strates that throughout the universe of matter, 
whether of mass or atom, organic or inor- 
ganic, the law of motion (labor) is the law of its 
very existence? Nature knows no negations, 
permits no vacuum, telerates no idleness. To 
follow an inherent tendency is a necessity and 
a pleasure; therefore labor, abstractly con- 
sidered, is not, and never was, a curse. The 
human mind, like the inferior entities, must 
obey the strongest law of its nature, growth ; 
growth in harmony with itself if it may be, in 
antagonism with itself if it must be, in the first 
case a beauty, in the last a deformity, but iu 
either irrepressible, The need of the soul to 
give itself outward expression, to stamp its hke- 
ness upon a creation ot its own, is an incentive 
to labor immeasurably greater than material 
compensation, for it is the inborn, God-given 
purpose of life, however vaguely revealed. The 





only remaiving question is, how it can manifest 
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itself most perfect!y? Nature responds by 
pointing it to that work for which it has the 
strongest attraction as the one best adapted to 
the development of its peculiar individuality, 
and in no other can it, in the highest sense, be 
useful and happy. But shut it off from the 
easy and beautiful, because natural, avenue for 
the expression of its best puwers, and what 
follows? Goaded by the inexorable law of 
growth, it cannot rest passive, but forces itself, 
however painfully, into some indirect, unknown 
channel, there to shock all who witness its 
abortive efforts with a sense of its unadapted- 
ness, and to torture itself with a perpetual 
misery of conscious perversion. In this sense 
we find literally realized the old fabled curse 
upon labor. To him who is unadapted to his 
work, itis a daily agony ; his body is wasted, his 
heart and are brain consumed, on the one hand, 
by tke compulsory service of faculties unequal 
to the strain they are compelled to bear, and on 
the other, by the unceasing struggles of innate 
powers chained in forced unuse. Was there 
ever an invented cruelty more supremely cruel ? 
Yet such is the cruelty which the ignorance of 
centuries has inflicted upon woman, the being 
who is, of all others, pre-eminently creative, in 
whom is developed, in the highest degree, the 
impulse of self-expression. Men of imagined 
wisdom, your apportionment of ‘‘woman’s 
sphere” has reared a monument of misery so 
high that it stands at last in sight of the whole 
world a witness against you! 


Other vocations mainly closed against her, 
the throng of womankind has, for centuries 
past, flocked through the one open door of 
marriage. Not that all would so bave done 
could they have forced a passage into some new 


. thoroughfare ; for a!] did not enter thereinto as 


upon an ideal of happiness, but witha passive 
acceptance of the sole portion proffered by a 
parsimonious fate. Hence arose rivalries, jeal- 
ousies, contentions, and their long retinue of 
feminine arts and intrigues. ‘‘Play your part 
well, else, in the face of such multiplied com- 
petition, you will never have opportunity to 
fulfil the destiny for which you were ordained.” 
Such, practically, was the exhortation of that age 
to womankind. How terrible a menace involved 
therein, only the soul threatened with the living 
death of an aimless existence, can appreciate. 
But the spirit of progress has, at last, moved 
upon the waters of humanity, and behold a 
change! the present era boasting of a few call- 
ings, aside from matrimony, conceded to be 
within the range of the femenine sphere. There 
ae women who delight in their skill with the nec- 
dle, there are others who derive especial pleasure 
from the instructing of the young, and others 
again, who find their keenest enjoyment in the 
scheming activity of trade. These embrace 
their respective vocations as their chosen sphere, 
live true, and therefore, useful and successful 
lives. But such, unhappily, is not the fortune 
of all. What shall be done with the surplus 
millions who have no adaptation, and hence, no 
calling, to any one of these employments? 


- How few suspect the intimate relationship ex- 
isting between a true vocation and the soul that 
chooses it! The misery of an ill-assorted con- 
jugal union has its analogy nowhere but in that 
of an uncongenial occupation. Curiously, the 
two matters most closely pertaining to the hap- 


‘piness and degree of usefulness of a human 


being, i. e., choice of a life-partner and of a 
vocation, are treated with the same utter indif- 


eonvenience, involving not the shadow of a 
philosophy of adaptation. ’ 

Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Any Wife to Any Hus- 
band” might with equal sarcasm be paraphrased 
«‘any vocation to any human.” Miss Thomp- 
son’s farm adjoins that of Mr. Brooks, theretore 
it is well that Mr. Brooks marry Miss Thompson 
for the convenience of annexing the two do- 
mains. Again: Mr. Brown wants a saleswoman 
for his store; hence, Miss Mussy, a poor girl, 
dependent upon her own toil for support, being 
out of work, ought to proffer her services, 





though she may have no more capacity in the 
mercantile line than Qu2en Mab. 

Thus the world moves on, heavy with its 
weight of needless sorrows ; the wrong men 
yoked to the wrong women, and these to false 
occupations, fretting away health, happiness and 
life in a vain endeavor to break the chain that 
galls them, or a still vainer striving to suit them- 
selves to an element for which they were never 
designed. There is no law more inexorable 
than—what God hath put asunder let no man join 
together! Incompatibles will nol harmonize, and 
worse than wasted are all attempts to force them 
into an impossible union. If, then, a true vo- 
cation is imperatively needful to develop in man 
or woman the utmost and best that is implanted 
there, it follows that absolute freedom of choice 
is essential to the selection, for every individual 
soul must interpret its own needs. This se- 
eured, the demon of unequal wages will vanish 
into insignificance, as the giant of the fable 
dwindled as a wreath of vapor into his perpetual 
prison-box. And then only will the mountain 
of oppression, so long piled upon the genius of 
woman, be leveled and scattered as the dust of 
the earth. 





FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 
——_>—___ 


Sr. Lovrs, December 30, 1869. 

Dear Revoivtion : So thoroughly am I satis- 
fied that the surest and most direct course to 
pursue to obtain a recognition of woman's claim 
to the ballot, lies through the courls of the country, 
that I am induced to ask you to republish the 
resolutions ‘that I drafted, and which were 
unanimously adopted by the St. Louis Conven- 
tion of 6th and 7th October, 1869. And I will 
here add, that to accomplish this end, and to 
carry these resolutions into practical effect, it is 
intended by Mrs. Minor, the President of the 
Missouri Association, to make a test case in 
her instance, at our next election; take it 
through the courts of Missouri, and thence to 
the Supreme Court of the United States at 
Washington City. 

The account in the last Revotvrion in refer- 
ence to this, as to ajdifference of opinion among 
the lawyers engaged in the case, is calculated 
to mislead, and I theretore wish to correct it. 
There was no difference of opinion whatever as 
to the rights or merits of the case ; but only 
as to whether it would be advisable to begin the 
case at the special election then held, or wait 
untii the general election in November, 1870 ; 
and then on account of some features in our 
local registration law—not in the least involving 
the principle at issue—it was deemed best to 
postpone it until the November election. 

I think it will be admitted that these resolu- 
ticns place the cause of woman upon higher 
ground than ever before asserted, in the fact, 
that for the first time suffrage is claimed as a 
privilege, based upon citizenship, and secured by 
the Constitution of the United States. 





Tt will be seen that the position taken is, that 





the states have the right to regulate but not to 
prohibit the elective franchise to citizens of the 
United States. Thus the states may determine 
the qualifications of electors. They may require 
the elector to be of a ceitain age, to have had 
a fixed residence, to be of a sane mind, and un- 
convicted of crime, etc., because these are 
qualifications or conditions that all citizens 
sooner or later may attain ; but to go beyond 
this, and say to one-half the citizens of the 
state, notwithstanding you possess all these 
qualifications, you shall never vote, is of the very 
essence of despotism. It isa bill of attainder 
of the most odious character. 

A further investigation of the subject will show 
that the language of the constitutions of all the 
States, with the exception of those of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia on the subject of Suffrage is 
peculiar. They almost all read substantially 
alike. ‘White male citizens, étc., shall be 
entitled to vote,” and this is supposed 
to exclude all other citizens. There is 
no direct exclusion, except in the two 
states above named. Now the error lies 
in supposing that an enabling clause is ne- 
cessary at all. The right of tae people of a 
state to participate in a government of their own 
creation, requires no enabling clause ; neither 
can it be taken from them by implication. To 
hold otherwise, would be to interpolate in the 
constitution a prohibition that does not exist. 
In framing a constitution, the people are as- 
sembled in their sovereign capacity ; and being 
possessed of all rights and all powers, what is 
not surrendered is retained. Nothing short of a 
direct prohibition can work a disseizin of 
rights that are tundamental. 

In the language of John Jay to the people of 
New York, urging the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, ‘‘silence and blank 
paper neither give nor take away anything,” and 
Alexander Hamilton says (Federalist, No. 83), 
‘«Every man of discernment must at once per- 
ceive the wide difference between silence and 
abolition.” 

The mode and manner in which the people 
shall take part in the government of their 
creation may be prescribed by the constitution, 
but the right itself is antecedent to all constitu- 
tions. {t is inaliable, and can neither be 
bought, nor sold, nor given away. But even if 
it should be held that this view is untenable, 
and that women are disfranchised by the several 
state constitutions directly, or by :mplication, 
then I say that such prohibitions are clearly in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, and yield thereto. 

The language of that instrument is clear and 
emphatic : ‘All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juns- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the state wherein they reside.” 
‘No state shall make or enforce avy law that 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 

It would be impossible to add to the force or 
effect of such language, and equally impossible 
to attempt to explain it away. 

Very respectfully, 
Francis Minor. 

The following are the resolutions : 

Whereas, In the adjustment of the question of suf- 
frage now before the people of this country for settle- 
ment, it is of the highest ‘importance that the organic 
law of the land should be so framed and construed as 
to wo rk injustice to none, but secure as far as possible 


perfe st political equality among all classes of citizens : 
and, 





Wgereas, All persons born or naturalized in the 
Uni fed States, and subject to the Jurisdiction thereof, 
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are citizens of the United states, and of the state wherein 
they reside ; be it 

Resolved, 1. That the immunities and privileges of 
American citizenship, however defined, are national in 
character and paramount to all state authority. 

2.° That while the Constitution of the United States 
leaves the qualifications of electors to the several states, 
it nowhere gives them the right to depriv: any cilizen of 
the elective franchise which is possessed by any other 
citizen—to regulate, not including the right to prohibit the 
franchise. 

8. That, as the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly declares that no state shall make or enforce 
any law that shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, those provi- 
sions of the several state constitutions that exclude 
women from the franchise on account of sex, are viola- 
tive alike of the spirit and letter of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

4. That, as the subject of naturalization is expressly 
withheld from the states, and as the states clearly would 
have no right to deprive of the franchise naturalized 
citizens, among whom women are expressly included, 
still more clearly have they no right to deprive native- 
born women citizens of this right. 

5. That justice and equity can only be attained by 
having the same laws for men and women alike. 

6. That having full faith and confidence in the truth 
and justice of these principles, we will never cease to 
urge the claims of women to participation in the affairs 
of government equally with men, 


Extracts from the Constitution of the United 
States, upon which the Resolutions adopted by 
the Woman Suffrage Conyention at St. Louis, 
October 6th and 7th, 1869, are based and may 
be fully verified : 


Preamble. We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form amore perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domes‘ic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings ot liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

Article 1, Sec. 2, The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second year by 
ths people of the several states, and the electors in each 
state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state Legislature. 

Section 4. The times, places and mannors of holding 
elections tor Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature thereof ; but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law, alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing Senators.— 
[See Eliiot’s Debates, vol.3, p. 366—remarks of Mr. 
Madison—Story’s Commentaries, secs, 623, 626, 578.} 

Sec, 8. The Congress shall have power to estabhsh an 
uniform mode of naturalization—to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

Section 9. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States. 

No state shall pase any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law—or law impairing the obligations of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility.—[See Cummings vs. the State 
of Mo., 4th—(Wallace Rep. 278, and Exparte Garland, 
same volume. | 

Article 4, Sec, 2. The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. [The elective franchise is one of the 
privileges secured vy this section—See Corfield vs. Cor- 
yell, 4 Washington Circuit Court, Reps. 880—cited and 
approved in Dunbam vs, Lamphere, 3 Gray—Mass. Rep. 
276—and Benneit vs. Boggs, Baldwin Rep., p. 72, Circuit 
Court, U.8.] 

Sec, 4. The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in fhis Union a republican form of government. 
(How can that form of government be republican, when 
one-half the people are forever deprived of all participa- 
tion in its affairs.) 

Article 6, The Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu. 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

14th Amendment. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are. citizens of the United States and ot the State 
wherein t hey reside. 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citfzens ot the 
United Stater. 

See Federalist Nos. 83 & &4—Vattel B. 2. ch. 17, § 282. 
Story’s Commentaries, § 448. 

Green vs. Shumway, 36 Howard’s Practice, Reps. p. 5. 
Wilkinson vs, Leland, 2d Peters, Rep. 657. 

Taylor vs. Porter—4 Hill’s Rep. 140. 

People vs. Berberrich—ilth Howard's Practice, Rep. 
289. 
Morrison vs, Springer, 15 Iowa 305. 

Bowlard vs. Hildreth, 26 Cal., 163—dissenting opinion 
of Chief-Justice Saunderson. 

Twitchell vs. Blodgett, 13 Michigan—dissenting opin- 
ion of Chief-Justice Martin. 

Sedgwick on Const, Law, 537-539, and cases cited. 





A TOBACCO FACTORY. 





A srierF sketch of a tobacco and cigar factory 
{lately visited, may be interesting to the readers 
of Tur Revo.vrion. 


In the first work-room was stretched a long 
table, holding, at intervals of about three feet, 
the deft machines for cigar wrapping, at each 
one of which a young woman or girl was 
stationed, performing her light aud compensa- 
tory labor of filling or wrapping cigars. Two 
or three ‘‘ chore girls,” as they are called, were 
stepping about the room, row bringing filling, 
now wraps, now whatever els 2 might be wanted, 
to those more steadily engaged. Not in all that 
collection of countenauces, those rauged far 
down the table-sides—the little messengers ply- 
ing their occupation now here, now there, was 
there descriel one single wan and weary 
female face. The machinery stopped tor a few 
moments, when there was gleeful whispering 
and merry smiles among the younger girls, ex- 
tending from one to another down the ranks, 
and all looked bright, intelligent, well dressed, 
well cared for. 

On one side my attention was called with 
some pride, by one of the gentlemanly directors, 
to a little ‘‘ chore girl” who had been promoted 
to cigar-maker. At odd times she had tried her 
hand at the work, on the old plan, and had so 
proved herself an adept that those in authority 
having their attention called to the circum- 
stauce, had advanced her a grade bigher in 
work and wages ; so that little twelve-year-old 
now sits among the women, earning her money 
weekly, almost with the best of them. I entered 
into conversation with one of the girls, who 
said she bad been used to running a sewing- 
machine, but that it had injured both her health 
and sight—the latter very seriously. Her pre- 
sent occupation, she said, did not tax her eyes 
at all, was much less laborious and *‘ westing,” 
as she well expressed it, and besides, she re- 
ceived nearly or quite twice the amcunt of wages 
that her former calling afforded. 

By the new process, girls learn in a week to 
make as good and neat appearing a cigar as a 
man could turn out under the old system, after 
working for months at the trade. None of 
these employees earn less than a dollara day, 
while many receive double the amount and 
more. 

Up stairs again, where there are more women 
engaged with more tobacco, in the various 
stages of the incipient cigar, some are strip- 
ping, some are stemming, and some ars assort- 
ing the “right hand” and ‘left hand wraps ” 
as the leaf is parted from the spinal stem. 
Some are sitting ata machine * cutting off the 
tucks,” as they call it, which is the last neat 
finish to the cigar, the severing, by measure- 
ment, of the rough broad end. 


little fair-haired and rosy-cheeked boy was 
stationed, working away steadily beside a wo- 
man likewise engaged, who might have been his 
mother. They were bran new hands, each doing 
easy work, and each receiving a dollar per day. 
The reporter's thonghts drifted in speculation 
to ‘the family.” They framed a home, humble, 
very humble, but a home for all that, a planting 
place for the social virtues, where mother and 
son—if these were such in reality, might return 
each night—not broken down in frame, but 
physically invigorated by healthful labor, and 
mentally elevated by the proud sense of ability 
to earn their own bread. 


Shades of Bumble and Corney! as progresses 
tuis era of reform in woman’s work, we shall 
almost forget that the ‘* Old Sallys’’ of ‘‘ vicious 
pauperism” were once a strong feature of the 
social system ; for 

“ The men with sisters dear— 

The men with mothers anc wives ”’ 
are waking up to the necessity of letting woman 
do whatever she can do well, and it is this re- 
porter’s honest belief that one such system as 
here noticed, practically recognizing the fitness 
of the labor dispensation demanded by the 
times, is a better sermon upon woman’s (rue 
rights than ever came,of clamoring bureaus, as- 
sociations, parliaments or councils. 

Commend us to the people who are practical. 
Suppose, for instance, the body of gentlemen 
concerned in the enterprise just named, had, - 
instead of putting work in the hands, and bread 
in the mouths, and comfort in the homes of 
these poor women engaged about them, gone 
haranguing from place to place upon woman’s 
right to the ballot; had they saved them as well 
as now ? 

We opine the answer the women in question 
would probably have given—‘‘ Has the ballot- 
box got any bread in it?” 

All honor to the devisers, whoever they may 
be, of any system whereby females may 
honestly and honorably help to earn the bread 
they eat, that the married among them be what 
their Maker said they must, ‘‘a help meet for 
man,” and the single proudly and properly ex- 
empted from the possibility of such a paradox- 
ical contingency as marrying ‘‘out of depend- 
ence,” U. 








JeaN InGELow oN Woman Sourrrace.—This 
popularand now world-wide known and read 
writer, in a letter to one of her friends in 
America, says : 

It really seoms to me that in your country it is the 
men who are drawing woman forth from her obscurity ; 
they are determined that she shall have her turn and 
see what she can do. Women authors should be the 
last to object to this, for they already wield a great 
share both of power and influence. I am sure I am 
most willing that mavkind should do all they can to 
raise womankind, but not by going down themselves, 
At present the world is much better served than ruled. 
It has been served by one sex and ruled by the other. I 
think the hope of those who put forward Woman’s 
Rights is this, that by taking away all restrictions, it will 
become easy for ihe strongest, wisest and best of both 
sexes to come to the front and rule, and that they will 
do it, the others being left to serve. If this is done, the 
world will have a chance for finding out for the first 
time which is truly the easiest, to rule or to serve. I 
think it easier to rule, but that with that position comes 
the great temptations to which the half that rules so 
commonly yields, and mainly, I think, because being at 
the head it can do so with impunity. 





Tae Queen of Madagascar has embraced 
Ckristiamty and burned her idols in the streets 
to the consternation of her still heathenish sub- 





At one place where sat those so employed, a 








ects, 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Deak Revotvtion: Keokuk, Burlmeton, 
Quincy, are all fine towus in the bold bluffs 
of the Mississippi, the two latter with beauti- 
fal bridges which, though built of iron and 
stone, yet have a bright, ovnamental appear- 
ance, like bracelets on the great arm of asleep- 
ing giant. 

Keokuk proposes to add another in the coming 
year. With all these visible links of friendship 
it is to be hoped that Uhnois avd Iowa will 
maintain most loving and fraternal relations. 


Whoever goes to Quincy let him inquire for 
the Wilson House. It is a gem in the history 
of hotel life, kept by an Englishwoman, a para- 
gon of neatness and order, who was house- 
keeper for Lord John Russell many years. 
But I did not tarry there long, for Col. Denman, 
one of the nabobs of Quincy, invited me to his 
charming home, where, with a circle of 
.choice friends, discussions on Woman's Suf- 


frage, recitations from Shakspeare, songs, ete. 
(the Co’onel has a remarkably deep, rich voice), 


we hida good time. Mrs. Denman, a highly 
cultivated, refined, dignitied woman, is the real 
heart of thathouse. The gemal, witty Colonel, 
who is like a great rolicking boy, ssying what- 
ever he thinks, treading on everybody’s toes, 
has no idea that (it may be a mistake to tell 
him) the gentle woman by his side keeps a 
tight rein on him, and his unconsciousness of 
the fact is the beauty of it. 

To show you what a saucy fellow he is, he 
said to me at the close of my speech, ‘‘ That was 
well done, but you made two blunders in gram- 
mar.” ‘That is nothing,’ I replied, “* we wo- 
men have no hand in making these grammars, 
ten to one, they are all wrong. When Mrs. 
Murray, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. Hedge endorse what 
their husbands have told us in regard to gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic; when we have the 
joint intelligence and counsels of both sexes, it 
will be time enough for woman to bother her 
head with these arbitrary rules.” 

I found the ladies et Quincy all wide awake on 
clubs, libraries and suffrage. They havea fine 
large room where they hold their weekly meet- 
ings. Tho talk among the ladies is that Col. 
Denman is to te build a magnificent club-bouse 
for them, with a fine library, rare pictures and 
statuary that will be a gift in every way worthy 
the wsthetic tastes of so gifted and liberal a 
gentleman. There is nothing that gives one 
such confidence in human nature as to see men 
of wealth thus devoting themselves to the im- 
provement and elevation of their countrywomen. 
As the Colonel has been a faithful reader of 
Tue Revo.vrtion for two years, we are not sur- 
prised to find that his heart now beats in the 
right place. Here I gave our ‘ Young Girls,” 
yn the Opera House, and ‘Open the door,” in 





the Unitarian church, on Sunday evering. 
After the anthem and prayer, the Rev. Dr. 
Hunting read, as he said, some passages of 
scripture from the great English poetess, Eli- 
zabeth Barrett Browning; that was pew and 
startling, that any woman had written scrip- 
ture worthy to b2 read from the sucred desk! 


One of the most distinguished guests I met 
at Col. Denman’s was Dr. Jones of Jacksonville, 
a man of rare cultivation and spiritual insight ; 
the John Stuart Mill type of man, clear and 
phiosophical. He sees all the bearings of the 
so-called Woman question, and instead of har- 
rassing one all tbe {ymo with petty objec- 
tions, his whole thought is in the needed pre- 
pation of woman for the gh destiny she is 
soon to fulfill. 


My stay at Keokuk was so short that 1 had 
no tame to see the place or people. Gave 
‘“*Open the Door” to a fine audience in the 
Congregational church. Thinking I was still 
in Illinois, as that was the only appointment 
out of that state I had during the week, I made 
aslight blunder in talking to them about their 
constitutional convention. : 


From Keopuk T came to Galesburg, where 1 
was entertained by the pleasant family of Judge 
Lawrence, of the Suvoreme Court. Il was glad to 
fiud the judge and his wife liberal and progres- 
sive, and specially interested in all the new de- 
mondsfor woman. The Judge expressed some 
fear that we might net find the profession of 
law and all the duties of the cour!s especially 
congenial, but Isuggested thatit might be more 
pleasant to be there as judge, juror or advocate, 
than, as we now are, criminals to be tried with- 
out a jury of our peers, ora choice in the judge 
or sheriff. At BurlingtenI met a large number 
of good friends. Among others, Dr. Peter Mc- 
Laren, formerly of New York, with whom I 
once contended for a Greek prize in our school 
days. For the gratification of my sex, I will 
just say that we were so nearly matched that we 
each received a Greek Testament. My ambition 
in those days was rot confined to the recitation 
room ; as many a distinguished Jndge and Con- 
gressmanjcan testify to the vigorous peltings with 
snow-balls they have received at my hands. We 
enjoyed talking over our school days, and recall- 
ing the Jong line of crotchety teachers that had 
exercised their various gifts in making us mis- 
erable. Let no teacher ever flatter himself that 
he can p9lm off any sham character on children. 
They read him through and through, and never 
forget falsehood or injustice. Burlington is a 
beantiful town, and abounds in churches. We 
attended a fair im the basement of one of the 
churches, where the ladies seemed full of en- 
thusiasm at the prospect of rolling up a goodly 
sum to decorate the new edifice. In spite of 
woman's devotion, I heard that the clergy in 
many of the western churches had been qnietly 
changing the manual so as to exclnde woman’s 
vote in the business matters. It seems to me 
that if women had proper self-respect, they 
would get the Manuals ull straight, betore wast- 
ing their energies in building churches, and 
maintaining clergymen who have no perception 
ot woman’s rights and dignity. Noman ever yet 
worshipped God truly that did not first worship 
some woman. At Elmwood, the people were 
all excited on a split in their church on woman's 
voting. Those who shook off the dust from 
their feet and left the church when denied 
their rights, formed themselves into a Woman's 
Suffrage Association, thmking that when they 
are recognized as political equals in the state 
the church will succumb, 





I enjoyed a Christmas dinner at Mr. Walcott’s 
in Jacksonville, where the ladies formed a Suffrage 
Association in the evening, the Rev. Mr. Clarke 
in the chair. Here I made many agreeable ac- 
quaintances, Professor Turner among the rest, 
who has most peculiar views in regard to woman. 
He thinks we are too good to vote, or to come 
down to man’s plane anywhere. I often won- 
Ger when I hear men say these things, that they 
should have the audacity to make proposals of 
marriage to such angelic beings. I wonder, 
too, it they have never thought that politics 
may be lifted up into the world of morals and 
religion. Surely there is no more sacred duty 
than legislating on the civil, moral and social 
interests of maukind. I found the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke had inangurated a new system in his 
congregation. A subject is given out each week 
for Sunday morning, und different, members are 
appointed to write essays on the topic, women 
as wellasmen. Mrs. Kinz read an excellent 
paper on charity, the morning I attended, after 
which several persons joined in the discussion, 
closing with the views of the pastor. 

On my way to this point I met a young gen- 
tleman in the cars with a head about the size of 
an apple, who, buttoning up his coat with a 
pompous air, said, ‘I heard you last mght, but 
Iam not yet prepared for Woman's Suffrage.” 
“I am sorry,” I replied, ‘for I fear you will 
block the wheels of progress tor a century.” 

Iv my next, I will tell you of my last week in 
Michigan. E. ©. 8. 





—— 


Muss Garrett bas founded two scholarships for women 
who wish to study medicine in London. 

When will some of the rich women of our 
country go and do likewise, instead of en- 
dowing Professors’ chairs in theological semi- 
naries for ‘‘ poor but pious young men?” 

How many fairs have been held? how many 
poor eyes tortured almost to blindness, doing 
fancy work to support students in theological 
seminaries, and aid young men to get a liberal 
education, we will not attempt to ascertain—suf- 
fice it to say, that when women became strong 
enough to demand admission to colleges, theo- 
logica! seminaries and medical schools, and 
found that there was no place for them, they 
saw that they must do their own work, that no 
college would ever voluntarily open its doors to 
them, and again fairs, with all their petty toil 
of pincushions, furbelows, raffles of doubtful 
morality, post-offices and clap-traps of all kinds, 
in order to make money, were resorted to ; but 
now, that they are chertered and endowed and 
it is a fixed fact that women are in the profes- 
sion, and are successful in practice, nothing 
more is required except to enlarge and give till 
they have all the means and appliances that 
young men have. 

It is certainly complimentary to their genius, 
caapeity and power for grasping questions so 
intricate and lumbered with technicalities, that 
they have been able to succeed at all, with 
the meagre opportunities which they have had. 
They claimed the nmght as theirs by divine 
adaptation, and they have proven that the 
claim wes true. Custom and prejudice said, No, 
it is not your sphere. Spiritual intuition said, 
Go on, study when, where and how you can; and 
when jou have acquired give to others. 

We have been led to these reflections by the 
unexpected death of Mrs. Charlotte Lozier, 
who was one of those richly gifted women who 
seized instinctively medical science, so far as 
there is any settled principles, and imparted as 
treely as she received. 

Her steady, persistent, uawavering integrity, 
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and her high sense of duty were strongly 
marked. Her recent action, prompt and de- 
cisive, against a high-handed crime cannot be 
too much commended. She chose to bear re- 
proach and bitterness, rather than a stain upon 
ber conscience. The impression will long 
remain with us of her pure, womanly grace and 
sweetness. Her real strength did not reveal 
itself in the brief interview we had with her ; 
it was not till she came out firmly to stay the 
prevalert sin of infanticide that we knew the 
woman in all her greatness. 


Her sense of justice would not allowher to let 
the wrong-doer escape the penalty of the law, 
while at the same time she pitied and tenderly 
cared for the victim. We have been amazed 
to hear her denounced for this brave, noble act 
on the ground of professional privacy. It is 
said she had no right to expose the outrage of 
having onet housand dollars offered her to 
commit murder. 

The murder of the innocents goes on. 
Shame and crime after crime darken the his- 
tery of our whole land. Hence it was fittiag 
that a true woman should protest with all the 
energy of her soul against this woeful crime. 

P. W. D. 














PENNSYLVANIA PRISONS. 
es 

Hester Vavcuan, crying from the dismal 
cell of a Philadelphia prison, was heard at last 
by the philanthropic working women of New 
York and after great labor and expense she was 
released and returned home to Great Britain. 
It was not, however, till long, dreary confine- 
ment had almost destroyed her heelth and life. 
Nobody who investigated her case believed she 
did, or at the time could have killed her child, she 
never had a decent tyial nor eny defence whatever 
worthy the name. And yet, but for the timely, 
friendly interference of the workiug women of 
New York she would have been, by Pennsyl- 
vania law, adjudged a murderer, avd to-day 
would have been sleeping in a dishonored 
grave, forgotten, and to her relatives in Wales, 
unknown. Who does not remember with what 
earnest, untiring and holy devotion the late 
lamented Mrs. Dr. Lozier espoused and pur- 
sued the case until deliverance came and life 
was saved ! 

But it was not of Hester Vaughan’s prison en- 
durances of which I iutended particularly to 
speak, Governor Geary, who showed himself 
80 Neroic towards poor Hester’s sufferings, has 
just sent his annual Message to the Pecnsyl- 
vania legislature, in which, among other topics, 
he dwells at some length on the condition of 
the prisons and penitentiaries. Even ne scems 
to deplore their terrible management and speaks 
of it in words like these : 

The Commissioner, in regard to some of the prisons, 
describes them as being unsafe, where prisoners could 
not be held unless loaded with chains, where the sexes 
were not separated, where there was no discipline, or 
any effort made towards the moral or religious improve- 
ment of the inmates ; the buildings totally unfit for the 
purposes of a prison ; and where the prisoners become 
schooled in vice, and eventually graduated prepared for 
ajlife of lawlessness.’’ In some of the prisons the cells 
are represented as contracted dungeons, into which not 
a ray of sunshine or a draft of pure air can enter, and in 
which a human being could not possibly live through a 
jengthy term of seatence. And in still others, in cunse- 
quence of the wantof proper accomodations, a)! classes 
of criminals, trom the most hardened and aged to the 
youth of tender years, are permitted to congregate and 
indulge in card playing, protanity, and almost every 
species of immorality and crime. Under such circum- 
stances, reformation, which is the grand object of divine‘ 
and should be of all human laws and punfshments, is 
yepdered impossible whilst bideous lessons of vice are 


tunity occurs, This is all wrong, and a remedy for the 
evil should by all means be applied. No community 
has amoral or legal right to inflict punishment as a 
mere retaliatory measure, or in such a manner as to 
endanger the health and life of the criminal, to deaden 
him to all the better sensibitities of his nature, and to 
absolutely harden him to the commission ot crime. 

The Governor is to be commended tor inter- 
fering to arrest so horrible a state of things. 
But a poor little Welch girl, confined in a dark, 
damp, loathsome cell, in one of these prisons, 
her nearest relative three thousand miles off, 
her health gone, her body racked with rheuma- 
tism, seeing not a woman, or but one, and that 
only once or twice for months, had pretty bard 
work to make him hear her appeals for mercy 
and release, as she wailed them forth amid the 
speech and silence of the eternities. When 
woman helps to govern, it shall not be so. 

P. P. 








IMMORTALITY. 





Tue statment that Miss Anna E. Dickinson is about to 
take charge of that firey and altogether portent little 
journal, Taz Revolvurion, is untounded. We learn 
from a recent number, however, that it means to keep 
up its fight, in spite of the Boston Woman’s Journal, 
and to carry it through the next world as well as the 
present. “If the accounts men give us of the heavenly 
state be true,”’ itexclaims, ‘‘ we shall have some wrongs 
to right in the next sphere.’’ If that isn’t adding new 
terrors to death, we would like to know what would be. 
—WN. ¥. Tribune. 

We are sorry the goo] Zribune is not pleased 
with the prospect of meeting us in heaven, for 
we have always looked forward with special 
pleasure to that time when, with anointed 
vision, Mr. Greeley should see eye to eye with 
us on all great questions. When, beside still 
waters, in shady bowers, fanned by celestial 
breezes, we should discuss together the moral 
bearings of Finance, Free Trade and Woman’s 
Rights. When, with the abundant leisure 
eternity will afford, Mr. Greeley would be one 
of the most suuny and genial companions. 

We know that in this earthly pilgrimage we 
have been a thorn in the side of the Tribune, 
urging it to magnanimity and constancy; but 
redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, lifted 
to our plane of moral and spiritual perception, 
we see no reason why we should not spend to- 
gether an eternity of uninterrupted peace and 
harmony. 











Drab Bouryine THE ! Eap.—The Evening Press 
thinks that after it 1s all over with, it would be 
interesting to know how much it cost to bury 
George Peabody. Already one ship and four 
lives have been lost, and the United States have 
gone to a vast expense. England has spent 
immense sums of money, and New England is 
preparing to do the same. Another question 
should be solemnly pondered by all working 
men and women, and that is, how isit possible 
for any man in five and thirty years, to honestly 
and justly amass such a prodigious fortune as 
was his, and how many years it would take any 
one of them to earn it by honest, productive 
labor at present prices? And one other ques- 
tion. Suppose the iuterest on his fortune to 
be one million a year, how many hard working 
farmers, mechanics or sailors will it sake to 
earn thatsum. And yet it has all got to be 
earned and paid by somebody’s hardlabor. An 
awtul sight of poverty has to be, must be, to 
make one such rich man. 














SIxTEEN women study medicine in the Uni- 





versity of Zurich, Switzerland, 


taught and learned, to be practised when future oppor- | 





ELOQUENI EXTRACT. 





JenntE CoLiins gave a lecture, a week or 
two since, to a large Boston audience, in reply 
to Rev. J. D. Fulton’s (why Kev?) attack on 
woman's right of suffrage. The Boston papers 
spoke in exalted terms of the address as they 
well might, judging it by the following brief 
periods copied from the Daily Advertiser : 

Mr. Fulton said that it was the part of women to bear 
children. Yes, but who could tell how many broken 
hearts there bad been among the mothers of little out- 
casts in the Little Wanderers’ Home and the School Ship, 
caused by the fathers being drunkards, by base men, by 
a debased condition of society ? and no wonder society is 
debased when ministers ot the Gospel stepped aside to 
throw dirt at woman!......Mr. Fulton had alleged that 
the Catholic church was gaining ground over the Pro- 
testant church. The reason was that the Catholic 
church was democratic in its character,—the poorest 
man in it was equal with the richest,— while the Protes- 
tant church was made the bouse of merchandise,—and 
many Protestant churches looked askant upon the poor, 
the ministers often preaching to curry favor with the 
congregation and not for truth’s sake. That will be al- 
tered when sensible, conscientious and honorable wo- 
men became preachers in greater numbers...... Mrs. 
Collins denounced, with much feeling and pathos, the 
bitter and harsh remarks which were so unfeelingly ap- 
plied to outcast women, who were oftep forced and 
driven out to the streets by harsh and cruel task-masters. 
{t was the false conditions of society and. that spirit of 
money-making, which bad often made the house of 
God a house of merchandise, which in many cases was 
accountable for that evil. In the weary march of an 
army, many men fell out with tears in their eyes, be- 
cause they had got the courage but not the strength to go 
on. They lay down to die, or were taken up as-strac- 
glers. So in the grand march of humanity, many of her 
poor sisters, with beautiful minds and noble qualities, 
were driven out by injustice and wrong, and all 
chance to regain their position was taken from them by 
men like Mr. Fulton, who called them prostitutes, and 
was fafse to his duty towards them as minister, and 
talse to the Master he professed to serve. 








, “Everiastine Sconpme.”—The amiable 
editor of the Northampton Free Press thus re- 
lieves himself on the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment, and some of its advocates : 

Thousands of men in Massac husetts stand aloof from 
this reform, and refrain from attending the meetings and 
conventions assembled in its behalf, simply because 
they can hear feminine scolding enough when at home. 
Many of the gentler advocates of this cause have adopted 
a method of accelerating its progress that reacts disas- 
trously to its welfare. They are intensely in earnest, 
they are right according to the broadest interpretation of 
the term, but their method is abominable...... If Susan 
B. Anthony, Anna E. Dickinson, Lucy Stone Blackwell 
and their like, will have done with their ceaseless and 
everlasting scolding, and- work like true noble women in 
their endeavors to consummate this reform, the world 
will wake up some morning and find itself surprised into 
a cordia] endorsement of every right for which they have 
so long and earnestly labored. Until this radical reform 
in their method of action is adopted, the public will 
only laugh at their endeavors, and continue to move 
along in the little narrow rut trodden by the generations 
that have gone to 1est, unmindful alike of woman’s 
rights orwoman’s wrongs. 

If the Free Press were not mistaken about the 
‘‘femimine scolding,” and the ‘everlasting 
scolding ” it most assuredly would be in the 
closing period. For ‘‘ the public” cutside of 
Northampton have long since ceased to regard 
our enterprise, however conducted, or by whom, 
as anything but a ‘‘laughing matter.” And the 
Free Press ‘‘ may wake up some morning” (if it 
can be waked) to find Wyoming but ‘‘ £ Pluri- 
bus unum,” one of the many ; all the states and 
territories of the Union being at agreement 
with her in conceding to woman her full and 
equal rights as a citizen of a true Republic. 








Pennsytvanta Sorrrace AssocraTion.—The 
Philadelphia papers say a State organization 
has been formed in Philadelphia, 
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CITY AND CUUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Conststency..-~Why do not the people ob- 
serve the course of their leaders and rulers 
closely enough, so as to compare from time to 
time their action and speech, and see whut fools 
or hypocrites they are, or what fools they think 
their constituents are? Mr. Sumner eulogized 
the late Senator Fessenden in his seat the 
other day, as though he were worthy a crown 
and throne in the heaven of heavens, and all 
the most radical republican presses of the 
North extol Mr. Sumner as the people did 
King Herod when they lauded his oration as 
**the voice of a god and nol of a man!” But 
did Senator Fessenden ever repent of those 
heinous sins in the presidential impeachment 
case, for which those same republican persons 
and presses rained on his head their fiercest 
bolts, 

Red with uncommon wrath ! 








Boston Worxine Greus.—The Boston 7ran- 
script would never make disclosures like the 
following but on the very best authority : 


During half the year oniy is there steady work ; so 
that for support during the six off-months’ provision 
must be made from the gains of the preceding ones. 
And it.must also be borne in mind that the lowest price 
psid in Boston for board—and that in an attic, having 
in it as many beds as it will hold—is $4 per week, light, 
fire and washing not included, Now the price paid by 
the piece-masters for pantaloons is $1.75, and it takes an 
industrious woman one day and a half to makea pair. 
If she makes four pairs in a week she will gain,$7, and in 
ix months about $150, with which she must support 
herself through tweive months (and bosrd and lodgings 
at $4 per week). Or, supposing that she gets some 
work during the slack season, as many do, she may 
earn about $220 or $230. almost precisely the same 
returns come from vest-making. 


These are the more favorably and by no 
‘means the worst conditioned of this depart- 
ment of working girls. And it is very doubtful 
if New York would not present a far worso re- 
cord than Boston. Who will investigate and 
bring theresults well authenticated to Tar Re- 
votuTion? Let some of the gay and fashion- 
able who say they long to do something useful 
to humanity and especially for thew own sex, 
undertake it. 





_ 





Tae Boston Investicator.—It misappre- 
hended. My ‘short pasturage,” had no ree 
spect to what it believes, or inculcates, but to iis 
patronage. Not its subscribers neither, who 
may be many, but rather its symphatizers. It 
don’t believe in any personal God, nor spirit, 
nor soul, nor immortality of soul, andit honestly 
and fearlessly says so ; while those who dare 
openly and as fearlessly to stand with it, what- 
ever they inwardly believe, or don’t believe, are 
very few,—very few indeed. And that was 
what I meant by short paslurage. In the prac- 
tical virtues of temperance, truth, justice, hu- 
manity, equality, equality for men and women 
alilce, none believe more firmly than does the 
Investiaator ; none inculcate, defend and ex- 
emplify them more bravely. . 

7 

Rev. Otymp1s Beown.—The Southport (Conn. ) 
Chronicle reports her as giving a temperance 
address in that town on the 17th instant. With 
Miss Brown settled at Bridgeport and Mrs. 
Hanaford in New Haven, both eloquent preach- 
ers and lecturers, too, in the Tempetance, Wo- 
man’s Rights, and other great and good causes, 
and with Mrs, Hooker of Hartford, a host in 
herself, in a different but nos less active, and 
now scarcely less public sphere, Connecticut 
must soon be found among the foremost states 
in the glorious march of progress, humanity 
and trath. 








ASSOCIATION. 
—— 


Tun suffraye meeting which has been held dur- 
ing the past months at the Woman’s Bureau in 
this city, met on Saturday last, at Union Hall, 
No. 956 Broadway, corner of Twenty-third st., 
and reorganized under the name of ‘ The 
Woman’s Suffrage Association of the City and 
County of New York,” and as this was the first 
session, Mrs. Charlotte E, Wilbour was pro tem- 
pore President, and Mrs. Crosby, Secretary. 


It is understood that Union Hall has been 
secured for the season as Headquarters of the 
Association, and that a free public meeting will 
be held there, at half-past two o’clock, on every 
Saturday afternoon, and that arrangements will 
be made to have the discussions well sustained 
at every meeting, by able advocates of the suf- 
frage movement. Strangers temporarily in the 
city, are respectfully invited, as well as others, 
to be present and to participate in the delibera- 
tions. 





N. H. Lazor Rerornm Convention.—It is to 
be held in Eagle Hall, in the city of Concord, on 
Friday, January 28th, at 10 o’clock m the fore. 
noon, for the purpose of adopting a platform and 
address, nominating State ticket, and trans. 
acting such other business as may come bef>re 
the convention. Now is the time for the Granite 
State to move with a resistless energy in this 
most important matter. The battle between 
labor and capital is begun and will yet shake the 
very foundations of New Hampshire’s moun- 
tains. The people have tried and trusted the 
old parties already far too long. They are led 
by demagogues both of them, and by such they 
will be moved and managed, till hurled from 
their thrones by a too long suffering and out- 
raged community. Beware of them, working- 
men and women, and especially whea they seek 
to seduce you into their longer service by plat- 
form resolutions, passed for a pretence, and 
when they creep cunningly into your own meet- 
ings to control or couusel your action. Make 
haste to organize your own party, with nomi- 
nations, not from the long lines and lists of party 
hacks, no matter by what name known, but 
from your own selves, who know your own 
needs, and your rights too, and knowing, dare 
demand and defend ayainst all principalities 
and powers. And remember withal, that wo- 
man is laborer, citizen, tax-payer, everything 
that man is, and in striking gallantly for your 
own rights, privileges and immunities, do not 
meanly, ungenerously and undemocratically 
leave her out of your account, and thus prove 
yourselves as unjust and oppressive as those out 
of whose party thraldom you are struggling to 
escape. P. P. 








Mipsummer Eve.—A fairy tale of loving and 
being loved, by Mrs. 8. ©. Hall. The very 
sweetest story ever told is, the Ari Journal telis 
us, republished, with all the beautiful drawings, 
and wood engravings, which enriched its first 
publication. They were vy well-known artisis, 
Maclise, Stanfield, and others, but those that 
seemed most the labor of love were by Sir Jo- 
seph Noel Paton. The story is of the far-famed 
and beautiful Lakes of Killarney, its char- 
acters are fresh and natural, and the legends 
enchanting. Never shall we forget the hour's 
pleasant chat with the author, the sparkle and 
brilliancy of her wit, ber gentle, genial smile 





as we parted, P. W. De 





THE BUREAU MEETINGS, 


—__a—_ 


17 TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, 

s Cu10aG0, Jan. 11th, 1870. 
Susan B. Anruony, New York. 

Dear Mavam : I bave seen it stated in some paper 
that your New York Association had laid aside its claims 
to be considered a National Association, claiming now 
to be only for the City and County of New York ; or 
something to that effect. 

Please intorm me if such is the case, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, C. B. WartE. 


Dean Frrenp, Jupae Waite: The little 
Bureau Meetings were rever Natrona, though 
the press and everybody would call them so. 
Though time and again, the mention of them in 
Tue Revoivii0n has been as Nalional—never- 
theless they never were ; and over and over, J have 
expiained and denied—and ordered my printer 
never to let them slip inlo my paper as National. 
Still in the; went again and again. 

Our National Executive Committee have 
slated in those meetings their action. from time 
to time, merely that by so doing they could 
secure publicity through the press, the report- 
ers always being present. 

There has never been a local society at all 
untilnow. The Nale society was organized un- 
der the National last August at our Saratoga 
State Convention, and the city and county of 
New York are just now organized under the 
State Socicly. There is therefore no giving-up 
or changing whatever, only carrying out of origi- 
nal plans. The original National Woman's 
Suffrage Association still lives and still pro- 
poses to live, and it is by and through the ac- 
tion of its Executive Committee that the 
National Convention is held at Washington the 
present week, to urge upon Congress the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of the women of the 
District of Columbia. We demand National 
action this very winter. Work, work, not red 
tepeism is the order of our going. 

Sincerely yours, 8. B. Anrmony. 





Barpanism.—It probably was of no use for 
the Sun to publish the following, will be of no 
more use for Tue Revoivtron to copy it. It 
Coes seem as though tobacco hed a more par- 
alyzing effect on the manners of men than 
rum. When a man is deeply drunk, of course 
he will do anything, no matter what. But there 
are thousands of drunkards, who, when sober, 
would be burningly ashamed of what tobacco 
users will do, who perhaps never taste of intox- 
icaling drinks of any kind, and whose filthy 
habits are not too strongly photographed by the 
Sun, as follows : 


Many of our readers must {have seen in the ladies 
cabin of the Brooklyn ferry boats, the notice, “‘Gentle- 
men, out of respect to the ladies, are requested not to 
soil the floor ot this cabin with tobacco juice." The 1e- 
quest embodied in this notice is far too generally disre- 
garded, The other evening the ladies cabin on one of 
the largest and handsomest boats of the Fulton ferry 
was s0 bespattered with tobacco juice that a Jady, Low- 
ever careful, could hardly take a seat without spoiling 
her dress, It is time that a babit which causes so much 
actual discomfort as the use of tobacco does in this 
should be severely restrained. There is no reason 
why men should occupy the ladies cabin on a ferry 
boat, any more than they now do the ladies waiting 
rooms in the ferry houses ; and unless the officers can 
stop this dirty abuse of quarters into which men}gain ad- 
mittance on sufferance rather than by right, they ought 
to be excladed. 





Anoruer Graxp Trivmpn.—Michigan Uni- 
versity is opened to women and girls equally 


with men. Glorious Star of the North! Mich~- 
igan always was.a bright jewel in the coronet 
of republican liberty. ; 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





Ir is ** coming right along,” as sing the in- 
imitable Hutchinsons, the musicians to the 
grand march of Progress. Governor Edward 
M. McCook thus recommends it in his recent 
Message to the Legislature : 


Betore dismissing the subject of franchise, I desire to 
call your attention to one question connected with it, 
which you may deem of sufficient importance to demand 
some consideration at your hands, betore the close of 
the session. Our higher civilization has recognized 
womau’s equality with man in all respects save one, suf- 
frage. It has been said that no great reform was ever 
made without passing through three stages—ridicule, 
argument and adoption. It rests with you to say 
whether Colorado will accept this reform in its ficst 
stage, as our sister Terrilory of Wyoming has done, or 
in the last ; whether she will bea leader in the move- 
ment or a follower ; for the logic of a progressive civil. 
ization leads to the inevitable result of a universal suf- 
frage. 





Oxtve Locan.—She is yet working Westward, 
lecturing in the principal cities from Cleveland 
to Omaha, where she is due on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary. Then she commences her return course, 
arriving in New York early in March, during 
which month she has engaged to repeat her lec- 
ture on Grits in Albany, Syracuse, Oswego, 
Rochester and other cities and towns in the 
State. She has also second engagements in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, bat will on those 
evenings give her lecture on Paris, She is in 
Wasbington on the 28th of March, and then she 
goes to meet her NewEngland appointments, 
late in the season to be sure, but the earliest 
possible time she could get from her crowded 
programme, Her career the present season is 
certainly one of the most brilliant on record. 














Vermont has organized a Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and announced its intention of canvassing 
the entire state, before the question shell be 
submitted to the people. The officers are 
all men, Judges, Honorables and Reverends, 
from all parts of the state. This is, asit should 
be, a Society to confer Suffrage,'and not one 
where women must come as humble suppliants 
asking as a favor what is theirs by divine 
right. Women have pressed their claims long 
enough. It is time sires and sons took it in 
hand—and gave them rest. Some have grown 
grey in the work, and others are waiting on this 
side of the silvery stream, to see the consum- 
mation of their life-long desire, ere they pass 
over to the shining ones who are beckoning 
them away. 





Worcester County, Mass.—At a Convention 
held in Worcester last week, a society was or- 
ganized to be known as the Worcester County 
Woman Suffrage Society, and the following 
board of officers was elected : 


President—Rush R. Shippen of Worcester ; Vice-Pres- 
idents—Ann B. Earle of Worcester, Velorous Tatt of Up- 
ton, Rev. M. Belden of Oxford ; Corresponding Secretary 
—Warren Johnson, Worcester ; Recording Secretary— 
Mrs. O, Martin, Worcester ; Treasurer—Edw. Earle, 
Woreester ; Auditor—Joseph A. Howland, Worcester ; 
Executive Committee—Abby Kelley Foster, Caroline C. 
Earle, Rev. M. Stratton, Stephen 8. Foster, Mrs. Cujting, 
Alfred Wyman, Mrs. John D, Baldwin, Mrs. William 
Brown of Worcester, 














WERE THEY ANY or Mr. Brace’s Boys ?—Tho 
two little Milwaukee boys who black boots 
throughout the «lay and sell papers in the even- 


ing, and have cleared enough during the past: 


Season to purchase a $1,300 homestead for their 
Parents ? 








Dogs Know 1trs Moruer!!—The California 
woman’s paper, started at San Francisco, by 
Mrs. Emily A. Pitts, first under the name of the 
Saturday Mercury, now the Pioneer is a wide- 
awake, go-ahead youth, not yet quite a year old, 
1s neither ignorant nor ashumed of its ancestor, 
Tue Revouvtion. It is a welcome comer to our 
sanctum every week. Good friends of the At- 
lantic States, send your $3 over the mountains, 
and in return you'll be richly paid with reports 
of the earnest, whole-souled words and works 
of the women of the Pacific States. That the 
Pioneer may have many a happy new year is the 
wish ot Ss. B. A. 





Tue call for a Constitutional Convention is 
becoming quite general in Rhode Island, and as 
she enfranchised her colored citizens nearly 
thirty years ago, women and foreigners are all 
that now demand justice, and from the notice 
below we may infer that their time is not dis- 
tant : 


Woman SvFFRAGE MEETING IN Barnrineton, R. L— 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, agent of the Rhode [sland 
Woman Snffrage Association, addressed the people of 
Barrington on Monday evening, at Nyatt Hall. Owing 
to the unpleasant state of the weather, the house was not 
as well filled as it would otherwise have been, as all the 
men and women in Barrington are woman’s rights peo- 
ple, except those we sent to the Legislature last year. 
Mrs. C. commenced promptly at the hour announced, 
by saying that the cause she represented had received 
the laugh, sneer and contempt of the multitude during 
all the years it had been agitated, but like a little flower 
called a camomile, the more it was trod upon the stronger 
it grew; so this question was growing deeper and 
stronger in the hearts of its friends. Au old Chinese 
proverb says women bear a large amount of killing. The 
speaker gave nine prominent reasons, discussing each 
as presented, why woman should have the ballot, and 
illustrated the excutive ability of her sex by telling the 
familiar story of Mother Bickerdike’s night on Lookout 
Mountain, when she outranked General Sherman. Mrs, 
C. is intelligent, entertaining, modest and pleasant, 
She is the most successtul female lecturer that has ap- 
peared upon the Barrington rostrum, and her graceful 
effort of Monday evening, althcugh delivered without 
gesture, chained the attention of a delighted audience, 
who seemed to realize in a measure the difference be- 
tween the woman of the past and the woman of the pre- 
sent. 

If Mrs. Rose Maddern, who is now lecturing in Ohio, 
in oprosition to Woman’s Suffrage, as calculated to de- 
struy her “conservative power,’’ and argues that the 
more woman takes upon her the man-quality the less 
she governs man, can be induced tocome to Barrington 
and deliver her lecture, we snall probably be able t) 
vote intelligently upon the question. E. 0. H. 





Woman as Crry Puysicran.—If she can be 
had, Detroit means to procure the appoint- 
ment of Lucy M. Arnold, M.D., to that office. 
Many ladies are-among the petitioners, who, it 
is said, ‘“‘ would not maintain or encourage any- 
thing that pertained to the enfranchisement of 
woman, but, on the contrary, would regard it as 
one of the most appalling evils that could fall 
upon the American people.” Never mind about 
all that. A few such appointments as the one 
sought, will, if well and honorably filled, draw 
like griffins in the chariot of Suffrage. So let 
all work up to their highest, clearest light. 





Waat Cannot a Brave Woman Do?—Every 
week brings new records of sublime achieve- 
ment; this among the rest. A dozen papers 
have it : 


A woman on Maine Prairie, Minn., whose husband 
has expended his means in buying a wild farm, 
and being sick, cut the brush from eignt acres, dug out 
the grabs, broke and fenced it; put in two acres of 
corn and potatoes, and hoed and harvested them, as also 
one hundred bushels ot turnips andone bundred and 
sixty bushels of wheat. She also, during the summer, 
aug acellar tor the house, and last, but by no means 
least, did her housework in a neat. manner, 





— —- 
Tue Michigan Legislature have ia their zeal 
in amending their laws, it seems, almost gone 
to the other extreme. They have abolished the 
claim of the widower to the ‘‘estate by cour- 
tesy” of his deceased wife. He can only pos- 
sess what she wills lim, while she retains her 
right of dower. This is not equality ; it par- 
takes of the spirit of gallantry, and there is 
danger of reaction. 








Woman Surrrace tN Bartrmore.—At the re- 
cent election in Baltimore, there were three 
women who applied to be registered as voters 
at the Third ward registry office. Their names 
were Mrs. L. C. Dundore, Mrs. A. M. Gardner 
and Miss E. M. Harris, and their cases were 
held under advisement by the Register. 





Tuere is a proposition before the Illinois 
State Constitutional Convention, to abolish the 
Senate, and to vest the Legislative authority of 
the State in a single body, tu be called the Leg- 
islative Assembly, composed of 300 members ; 
though better, 100 members. An excellent be- 
ginning still, of a reform that should extend to 
every State. Congress should be revolutionized 
in a similar manner. 








NuMERICAL DISPROPORTION OF THE SEXES.—THE RE- 
VOLUTION says : “ It seems by the latest statements that 
in Ohio there is an excess of forty thousand five hun- 
dred men over women ; in Michigan, forty thousand ; 
in California, one hundred and forty-three thousarfd, 
and in other States of the West similar proportions,” 
Why did not Tue Revo.urron state the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes in the New England states? 

The Philadelphia Star asks that question. 
Tar Revoturion has stated the New England 
difference probably forty times, andasked what , 
sort of democracy or republicanism is that which 
rules those vast majorities there, as though they 
were so many Circassian slaves? And though 
the newspaper presses boast Slars and Suns in- 
numerable, none of them have yet shed much 
light on that question. 








‘Tre Nosie Arr or SEx¥F-pEFENCE.”—-Un- 
der this rather imposing caption the Liberal 
Christian of this city advertises a boxing school 
kept by ‘‘a throughly conscientious and worthy 
man,” and ‘* some circumstances,” the Christian 
says, ‘*make us specially solicitous that he 
should have the patronage of young men of 
good character who wish to learn the art of self- 
defence or to practice muscular exercises.” 
Down at the bottom of the article it says, ‘‘ we 
should rejoice to see a class of our own young 
men taking lessons,” etc., etc. The editor of 
the Liberal Christian might ‘‘rejoice;” but 
how must he regard so barbarous a spectacle 
who once commanded, ‘‘whoso shall smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also ?” 








Lecrure on Cuantorre Brontz.—On Wed- 
nesday evening next, at 8 o’clock, Mrs. Laura 
C. Holloway, a young southern lady, of the 
highest literary accomplishments, will deliver 
an address in Cooper Institute on the Life and 
Writings of Charlotte Bronte. ‘Tickets 50 cents 
to all parts of the house. 








Ir is now said the peasant girls of France are 
no longer able to meet the great demand for 
false hair by the sale of their tresses, and the 
men have taken io cultivating their beards to 
make up the deficiency. And why not? And 
hair, too, as well as beards? 
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AnorHER SHamEFuL OvrraGE.—Man is wo- 
man’s ‘natural protector” beyond a doubt, 
and grandly he maguifies his office, as was 
shown the other evening at Astoria on Lung Is- 
land, where a Mrs. Frances Norris lectured on 
temperance. She was refused lodgings in Wil- 
son’s Hotel of that place, and a brutal constable 
of the place offered to escort her to a house, but 
was soon joied by another ruffian, both out- 
rageously assaultimg and robbing her. She 
managed to escape, and was protected by the 
laborers at the gas honse. Upon entering com- 
plaints against the ruffians, all the sheriffs and 
their deputies declined to arrest the criminals, 
alleging that their lives would be jeopardized 
by so doing, at the hands of the rest of the 
gang to which the two constables belong. 








Women as THE Repound oF a Sreime.—It is 
said that in the Worcester, Mass., Transcripl 
office, male and female compositors are em- 
ployed together, earning equal wages, some- 
times about sixteen dollars a week, and that 
the plan works admirably. Tahisis said to have 
grown out of a strike. It is added that four 
sisters of one family, and three of another have 
been constantly employed, and that nobody 
grumbles, particularly, at the accepted result ; 
and the managers are good men to work for. 
Hence the success of the plan. 








Woman Naturatization.—The Chicago Legai 
News says the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that when a foreign-bora 
woman, who is entitled to become a citizen of 
the United States, marries a citizen, she be- 
comes, by virtue of the marriage, a citizen also, 
without making application to any court to be 
naturalized ; or in other words that the marriage 
makes a citizen of the foreign-born woman. 








Rep Tarreny.—A Chicago correspondent is try- 
ing to pull us into a dispute as to which Woman 
Suffiage organizetion, the American or the Na- 
tional, is most legitimate. We are too busy 
just now, preparing for the whitening harvest» 
harvest indeed already well begun, to listen to 
him. It is to be hoped that when we have made 
a Wyoming of the whole country, that such per- 
sons will be able to enjoy the triumph, and they 
sball certainly be welcume to all the honor they 
earn in achieving it. 





Horervut S1cn.—Thé Springtield Hepublican 
thinks Amherst will be the first of the Massa- 
chusetts colleges to admit women as students, 
apd that their names may appear in the next 
year’s catalogue. It is good to know that the 
great influence of the Hepublican in Western 
Massachusetts will be wielded in support of the 
measure. 








Ir is reported that a granddaughter of Loril- 
lard, the New York tobacconist, has given an 
Italian Count the control ot her fortune of 
$200,000, on condition ot his making her a 
Countess. Well, her tather and grandfather 
probably amassed millions in the tobacco busi- 
ness, and the good to humanity was about what 
the title will be to the poor simpleton who has 
paid her princely fortune for it, namely, one un- 
mitigated curse. Money so made, may as well 
be paid for titles as any cther such emptiness. 

p—____ 
“fae Curse or Lapor.”—Readers will find 


it admirably treated in another column, by 
Ellen M, Harris. 





CONNECTICUT. 
message 
Mas. Isanetta Bescuer Hooxer las espoused 
the cause of suffrage for her sex with an earnest- 
ness and determination that are in themselves 
assurance of immediate aud rapid progress and 
an early triumph. She has already issued two 


spirited circulars and is scattering them broad-, 


cast ovey the state. One 1s official, and its ob- 
jects may be seon in part im the opening sen- 
tences as follows : 


Tue Exeourive ComMMITT£exk OF THE CONNECTICUT Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION present the following state- 
ment, and earnestly invite the co-operation of all whom 
this circular may reach. 

1. The Association will, for the present, keep at the 
book stcre of Geef & Pond, No. 256 Main street, Hart- 
ford, near the Post Office,a full assortment of books, 
tracts, and petitions for sale,and for gratuitous distri- 
bution also, according as funds are furnished for that 
end. All business communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Miss Ff. E. Burr, 788 Main street, Hart- 
tord. Letters of mquiry and consultation may be ad- 
dressed, if preferred, to the president, Rev. N. J. Bur- 
ton, Haritord. All contributions to our funds may be 
forwardei to the Treasurer, Mr. William B, Smith, Box 
771, Harttord. 

2. The work ta be done by individuals is to organize 
County and other Jocal Woman Suffrage Associations— 
to circulate petitions to Congress, and to our State Legis- 
lature, as to the ballot fur woman, to secure signatures 
of buth men and women to the Constitution of the Con- 
necticat Woman Suffrage Association—to distribute 
books, tracts and periodicals—to collect funds ior the 
efficient prosecutiou of our work throughout the State— 
and to secure, everywhere, public discussions and pub- 
lic lectures bearing on our cause. 


Mrs. Hooker's other circular is her own, and 
relates to Taz Revoxvtion as follows : 


TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
CONNECTICOT. 


It is exceedingly important that a weekly newspaper, 
Aevoled to the advocacy of Woman Suffrage, and kindred 
topics, should be circulated as largely as possible in this 
State. 

Tue Revo.vrTion, published in New York, announces 
in its prospectus for 1870 the names of several eminent 
contribu‘ors who have never betore appeared in its col- 
umns, and promises a rich and generous supply of ma- 
terial for thought and ‘instruction on these topics, and 
invites discussion from all quarteis. 


At the request of the proprietor, I have consented to 
receive letters of suggestion, inquiry and criticism from 
citizens of Connecticut, with a view to their publication 
in its columns when expedient ; and I do herebycor- 
dially invite personal triends, and friends of the cause 
oi truth and progress, to put themselves in communica- 
tion with me on these subjects, with that end in view. 
I desire it to be understood, however, that I undertake 
this service unofficially and witbout compensation. 

I would also invite every one whom this private cir- 
cular may reach to become an agent for THe RrEvo.v- 
Tion, on the terms proposed ir the prospectus contained 
in the accomyanying paper, and send subscriptions di- 
rectly to Miss Susan B. Anthony, No. 49 East 23d street, 
New York. 

IsaBELLA B. Hooxen. 

Hartford, Conn., Jam. 1, 1870. 


Mrs. Hooker will be gratified to know that 
already Tue Revowvtion is receiving subscribers 
in response to her appeal, and that the tone of 
the public press in the state is very cheering, as 
are other indications every week received from 
individuals or associations there. 











Kansas. —The legislature convened last week 
and elected a full board of officers, including 
Miss Emma Campbell of Topeka as enrolling 
clerk. 








PHILADELPHIA Pustic Lepcer ALMANAC for 
1870, adapted to’ Philadelphia particularly, but 
good as greenbacks anywhere—an encyclopedia 
of chronological records, facts and general in- 
formation, Eighty thousand circulated gratis 
to Ledger subscribers, 





76 Cotums1a HeErcuTs, 
t Brooxtyn, Jan. 10th, 1870. 
My Farenp, Miss 8. B. Anruony : Although 

I only saw a few copies of THe Revoivrion in 

1869, those that I did read more than repaid the 

price, and as my name dates among the very 

first of your subscribers there I desire it to re- 
main. 

Your paper, if possible, is improving, and is 
28 full of grand ideas as an egg is of meat. 
With friend P. P. at the helm ; E. C. S. on the 
lookout for breakers ; Mrs, T. T. in the column 
of poetry ; Miss A. C. with her new story ; Mrs. 
P. w. D. with an ever-ready pen; the Beech- 
ers sprinkling their wise and original thoughts 
broadcast in its columns ; and yourself at the 
engine, it can and wil! further the great idea for 
which it was started. 

I am, as ever, your well-v isher, 
Epwin A. StuDWELL. 











Trartn at Tammany.—Strange as it may ap- 
pear to mary. and remarkable as it actually 1s, 
no preacher in the city begins to draw hke the 
apostle Train. And surely, nobody can say his 
audience will not compare favorably in quality 
with the most popular churches. In numbers, 
he vastly distances ony of them. His dis- 
courses are long, but the thousands who heaid 
him last Sunday evening seemed only to regret 
the close. He would have beeu patiently 
heard much longer. And yet there probably 
was not one present who did net regret an oc- 
casional allusion if not whole statement, as he 
thundered and lightened along. He hurled 
terrible defiance end rebuke at press, pulpit, 
political parties, the president, congress and 
all who, as he declared, and as his audience 
evidently believed, are plundeiing the people 
only to fatten on the spoils, His apostleship, 
tegether with the imterest he everywhere 
awakens, as well as in Tammany Hall, is surely 
the most remarkable phenomenon of the hour. 





Two Goop Conctustons.—Mrs. Lewis, the 
Boston mother, whose little daughter was stolen 
from her and brought to New York secretly and 
hidden away by her father, who does not live 
with his wife, has recovered her child by a just 
decision of a New York court, and both are now 
safe back in Boston. 

Horace Cooke, too, the reverend stealer of one 
of the fair lambs of his flock, has also returned 
bringing his prey with him, and, strange as it 
may seem, untorn too, and uninjured, to her 
sorrowing home. Reverend is a solemn title 
for men, even ministers, to assume. There is 
bat ons being in the universe of whom it should 
ever be said, or sung, ‘*Holy and Keverend is 
His Name ;” and he is far from being a Motho- 
dist minister. 








Foreten Orerations.—A new paper is about 
to be established in Manchester, with Miss 
Lydia Becker as editor, to be called Zhe Home. 
Women are to be employed as compositors, and 
are to use the American type-setiing machine, 
by which it is estimated that the work will be 
done at about one-third present prices. Anu n- 
ber uf young women have been training tor 
some time in view of the undertaking. 








Tue Hindoos, in their new order of worship 
of the one true God, the “ All Holy,” forbid 
that any sect shall be villified, hated, or ridi- 
culed. If we could be taught love, truth, and 
harmony, what an excellent thing it would be 
to have missionaries sent us from there, 
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‘ The HRevolution. 


Temperance Mertinc.—There will be a 
Grand Union Temperance Meeting at Cooper 
Instituee, Sunday Evening, January 23d, 1870, 
at 7% o’clock, under the auspices of tke Sons 
of Temperance and all friends of bumanity. 
The audience will be addressed by Hon. Hor- 
ace Greeley, who will preside, Rev. 8. Merritt, 
Jr., Grand Worthy Patriarch, S. of T.; Rev. T. 
T. Kendrick, Wm. H. Burleigh, who will read 
an Original Poem, and John W. Hutchinson. 
Appropriate songs will be sung by the Hutch- 
inson Family. Admission free. 











OLIVE LOGAN IN BALTIMORE. 


———>_—_ 


We had the rare fortune to hear Olive Logan 
deliver her lecture on ‘‘ Gitis,’’ in this city, in 
Maryland Institute, before an audience number- 
ing little short of three thousand. Confident 
as we felt of being entertained by a lecturer 
of no ordinary talent, yet were we unprepared 
for the revelation of a splendid woman, made 
of the best materials that God devotes to such 
creations, a wit flashing like sunlight trom the 
edges of Toledo Blade, an intelleet strong in the 
muscle of logic, a soul brave in the champions’ ip 
of truth and right, and, to crown all, a grand 
self-possession, mark of a well poised nature, 
enabling her to maintain her own individuality, 
clearly outlined, against any conflicting mag- 
netic power of her audience. But if we were 
taken by surprise, considerably more so, we 
suspect, were the gentlemen of the committee 
who did the unprecedented thing of engaging a 
woman to open the regular course of lectures 
for the Maryland Institute. Doubtless they 
were betrayed into doing so by accounts of the 
brilliant Olive’s overwhelming success with her 
‘*Girls’’ in the leading cities of the north, 
never dreaming that they were calling into the 
camp of conservatism a disseminator of the 
domestic treason of Woman Suffrage to addle 
the brains of Baltimore's daughters. When 
this appalling fact flashed upon them, as it did 
before the speaker had occupied the stand many 
minutes, their uneasy glances and fidgetty 
movements as they sat in full view upon the 
platform, disclosed that they realized wat a 
friend beside us remarked at the time, that 
urawares they had ‘caught a Tartar.”” But if 
they found their conservatism unexpectedly 
compromised before a southern audience, they 
had the compensation of seeing the speaker 


_ take her audience into her own management, 


shoulder the responsibility, and in her unflinch- 
ing, stiaight-forward march, draw them after 
her, curious and fascinated. As an instance of 
her power of command, we mention the tollow. 
mg : In the course ot her lecture, an incidental 
and illustrative allusion, depreciatory to negro 
slavery, brought down a miugled shower of ap- 
plause and hisses, according to the varying 
political prejudices of her hearers. There are 
certain individuals who so persist in identifying 
themselves with their demolished idol that even 
a slighting reference to its carcass they feel as a 
personal affront, and as jealously resent. At 
this critical juncture, Miss Logan raised her 
hand deprecatingly, steadied her gaze before 
her audience, and with the dignitied rebuke, 
“Is this gentlemarly conduct?” turned the 
scales fairly upon the side of applause. Another 
instance, and not the least among her triumphs, 
was the good understanding she established be- 
tween herself and the junior members of the 
Tnstitute, of whom a large number were present, 
before the opening of the lecture, making noisy 
demonstrations of restive impatience. These 


juniors (boys in their teens and under) have 
been, for several years back, by their habitually 
unruly behavior, the blight of the Institute 
lectures. A specimen half-dozen occupied the 
settee before us, and filled us with dismal mis- 
givings, as to our chance for a satisfactory 
hearing. They set with hats on, in a high state 
of wit, titter, and independence, evidently in- 
tending to play the part of intimidator to the 
presumptuous “her,” about to intrude upon a 
masculine platform. In less than three minutes 
after Miss Logan made her appearance, the hats 
were doffed instinctively ; the young gentlemen 
were carried unresisting through the lecture to 
its close, ears and eyes open wide to catch every 
word and gesture, applauding and laughing 
only in the right places, effrontery gone, and a 
genuine liking established in its stead. 

Let me say as a woman, born, educated, and 
resident in Baltimore, that Olive Logan has my 
grateful thanks that she has sowed broadcast in 
this city a seed that will shortly prove its plant- 
ing. She has opened eyes and ears that could 
not otherwise have been persuaded to see or 
hear, touched hearts that else would have re- 
mained insensible. In saying this I speak for 
many women of this section who appreciate a 
word of justice in their behalf from a true 
woman, one who is herself a bright exemplifica- 
tion of the principle she advocates. H. 





THE HOME AUIOCRAT. 
——<— > 

His power has long been almost unlimited. 
His family, wife and children, are subjects 
whom he is free to make happy or unhappy, 
torture or ruin. For is he not master of pro- 
petty, person, happiness, nay life itself? for if 
he only kills gradually, he may pass as unno- 
ticed as the Grand Sultan disposing of slaves at 
midnight. All history unites in condemning 
the malignant tyranny‘of past kings and em- 
perors ; but when the annals of each little reign 
are laid open to the final judgment of the Su- 
preme Judge, histories will be unveiled of 
household despots and martyrs as terrible as 
the dark horrors of the Inquisition. 

And those who watch the occasional develop- 
ment of cases wherein this power is used in its 
full advaniage, must think with trembling of 
the final account to be rendered by the many 
never brought to earthly justice. 

But it seems that British Courts having 
taken cognizance of a case at Liverpool, wherein 
the husband, Rev. Mr. Kelly, supposed his in- 
famous course of cruelty toward his wife was 
kept within the exact letter of the law, have de- 
cided said course to be'cruel, in the legal sense 
of the word, and have thus defined the limit of 
marital authority : 

** Without disparaging the just and paramount 
authority of a husband, it may be safely as- 
serted that a wife is not a domestic slave, to be 
driven at all cost short of personal violence into 
compliance with her husband’s demands. And 
if force, whether physical or moral, is syste- 
matically exerted for this purpose, in such man- 
ner, to such a degree, and during such length 
of time, as to break down her health and render 
serious malady imminent, the interference of 
the law cannot be justly withheld by any court 
which affects to have charge of the wife’s pex- 
sonal safety.” This decision will somewhat as- 
tonish a certain class of the lords of creation, 
who, like Kelly, labor under the delusion that 
as long as there are no black eyes, bodily 
bruises, or broken limbs, that such a course is 





not inhuman ; and the broken heart, tortured 
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life, and final insanity of his victim, will not 
bring him to the immediate punishment he so 
richly deserves. The wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Kelly, at this time sixty years of age, came into 
the possession of a legacy of £5,000; this, accord- 
ing to law, became the absolute property of her 
husband, although sue supposed it to be settled 
upon herseli, and wished to bestow it upon her 
son. The most of the money being expended 
and lost in affairs of his own, her husband re- 
fused any satisfactory explanation on the sub- 
ject. When Mr. Kelly found his wife had sought 
and obtained knowledge of his disposition of the 
money from another quarter, it so enraged him 
that he commenced a course of torture pecu- 
liarly despicable. 

He did not strike blows, that might be illegal, 
but what was infinitely more crucl, kept her 
confined, forbid the servants to obey her, 
opened all her letters and allowed her to wnte 
nothing but what was shown him, denied her 
the use of money, and even prohibited com- 
mounion of her church, denouncing her sin as 
the vilest thing possible. And finally when her 
physicians declared that insanity or paralysis 
would inevitably result, Mrs. Kelly brought a 
suit for separation. When in court, this Rev. 
scoundrel not only defended his right to pursue 
such a course with regard to his wife, but chal- 
lenged proof of any legal cruelty. That such 
cruelty was decided criminal in the case of 
Kelly vs. Kelly, and the perpetrator punished, 
let those silent, suffering households similazly 
situated, and all lovers of justice and humanity 


be ever thankful. E. W. 
Chicago, Jan. 5th, 1870. 








WHAT WUMAN’S EMANCIPATION WILL 
DO FOR MAN. 


ottentijeednie 

Tae opponents of Woman’s Emancipation 
are dreadfully given to extolling the superior 
morality of the sex, whom they class with 
idiots, lunatics, criminals, ‘and paupers. 
Whether the women of the period are really 
superior to the men is a question. But it is 
impossible to dispute their superiority in the 
important matter of personal habits. Pro. 
miscuous unchastity, drunkenness, the use of 
tobacco, opium, and other poisons ; these vices 
are notoriously common among men, and rare 
among women. This is not because the 
natural appetites of the sexes are different— 
there is no reason to believe theyare. It is not 
because the severe studies and exertions of the 
male sex create a passion for excitement—a 
woman’s work, in nine cases out of ten, is more 
irritating and enervating than her husband’s, 
It is simply because women, being ina state of 
subjection, and regarded as existing for the 
benefit of men, are not allowed to indulge in 
such loathsome, filthy practices, while the irre- 
sponsible lords of creation are seldom or never 
taught to bridle their desires. Now, will the 
effect of emancipating women be to extend 
men’s license to them, or to bring their purity 
to men? A man’s answer to that question isa 
test of his character. It shows whether he 
deifies vice or virtue, despair or hope, the devil 
or God. When women feel their independence, 
will they, long used to the blessings of temper- 
ance and virtue, imitate the vices they now just 
submit to, or will they teach the other sex that 
they are as necessary to the happiness of men 
as men to their’s, and that, being free, they will 
no more tolerate such abominations in men, 
than men will in them? If they do the latter, 


it will be the greatest of all blessings to both 
sexes, but especially to the male. 
C. L, James, 
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LI1ERARY. 
—_¥_>—_——_ 
A Practical TREATISE ON BANKING. By James Wil- 
liam Gilbart, F.R.S., General Manager of the Londou 
and Westminster Bank. To whichis added the Na- 
tional Bank Act as in force in 1868, and the Annual Re- 
rton the Condition of the Bank. Philadelphia : 
enry Carey Baird, 406 Walnut street. Octavo, 500 
pages. Price, $4.50, 
A large, andjdoubtiess, from an English stand poiut, 
very valuable treatise on Banks, Bankers and Banking’ 
and whatever pertains to them, of art, science, morals 
ard religion, all of which come undcr notice and receive 
due attention. In the pre‘ace, the author commends 
his work. ist. To public men who have occasion to 
write, speak, or especially to legislate on banking insti- 
tations. 2d. Those who are engaged practically in bank” 
ing operations. 84. The sharebolders in joint stock 
banks. 4th, To all who ** keep bankers.” And, finally, 
the author thinks it may be useful to the public at large» 
as containing that kind of information which will tend 
to prevent a recurrence of evils that in time past have 
resulted from the bad administration of banking insti- 
tuations. Though written for the British public, it can- 
not be of more importance there than in this country ; 
and though not exactly adapted to the moneyed meridian 
of New York, will yet yield a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation to any earnest enquirer. 





Grorce P, Rowett & Co.’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Dmectrory. Containing accurate lists otf all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in the United States and 
territories, and the Dominion of Canada and British 
Colonies of North America, together with a description 
of the cities and towns iu which they are published. 
New York: G. P. Rowell & Co., publishers and news- 
paper advertising agents, 40 Park Row. A very hand- 
some octavo volume of more than 350 pages. 





THE CHRONICLE ALMANAC For 1870. Political, religi- 
ous, moral, social and scientific. A miniature magazine 
or encyclopedia on all those subjects. Cincinnati 
Chronicle office. All Ohio, at least, should have it. 

Morer’s JourNaL. A monthly magazine. Mary G. 
Clarke, editor. Chicago: J. N.Clarke. $2.00 a year. 
A tolerable family paper, but it should not be commend- 
ing nor recommending such a book as L. P. Brockett’s 
Woman’s Rights and Wrongs. 





Tae Cincinnati Gazetre, Annual Regisler and Hand- 
book of information for 1870. Cincinnati G-zelte office, 
About a hundred and twenty well packed pages of poli- 
tical, statistical, and all sorts of valuable information. 





THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. Edited 
by William T. Harris. The most scbolarly, and every 
way the ablest metaphysical and philosopnical journal 
now published in America. St. Louis: E. P. Gray and 
F. Resiein. New York: J. Wiley & Son. $3.00 per 
volume. Single copies, 50 cents. 


laoeentenmaie 








AppLEToN’s JouRNAL for January 22 holds its 
full bigness as it began the year, and that is re- 
commendation enough. Were it more declara- 
tive in supportof woman’s cause, it might add 
to its value and cost nothing in its popularity. 
Appleton & Co., 90, 92, 94 Grand street, New 
York. 10 cents per week ; $4 year. 








Erernat Frirness or Taines.—The monkey 
which the Empress Eugenie brought home 
from the East has begun to feel the penalties of 
greatness. No fewer than fifteen photographers 
devoted to the reigning dynasty have applied 
for the privilege of taking their favored brother's 
portrait. 








Facts For THE Lapres.—I have used a Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing-machine in my shop for eight 
years, on an average of eight hours a day, mak- 
ing garments from the heaviest beaver to the 
finest cambric. I have taught at least twenty 
different persons to run it, and you know 
beginners do not improve a machine, It has 
never been out of repair, and is good for ten 
years more if used properly. 

Mrs. A. F, SrrickuLanp, 


American Artists In Itaty.—It is said there 
are seven American women now practicing 
sculpture in Rome, viz: Miss Whitney, Miss 
Hosmer, Miss Freeman, Miss Stebbins, Miss 
Edmonia Lewis, Miss Vinnie Ream and Miss 
Foley. But it is painful to add that the most 
eminent medical men have little or no hope that 
Miss Cushman will ever be better of her fearful 
disease, 





— Kiwancial Deparment, 


[Under this head, correspondents are respensible for 
their own sentiments, and not Tae REVOLUTION. ]} 


LETTER 10 A CONGRESSMAN. 
eiicteae 
Derrorr, December 25, 1869. 

Dear Sir: Our country needs above all things 
for its development, cheao capital. Thousands 
of projects important to its best interests are 
deferred from inability to command the funds, 
and swarms of our people are idle and restless 
for the want of employment. It would seem, 
when the brains and muscles are thus existing, 
that there ought to be some way of bringing 
them together so that all might be profited. 
Here we have two of the essential ingredients of 
prosperity. Have we not the third also, and if 
not, why not? I think we have, and plenty of 
it, too. 

The Government became a competitor for the 
surplus capital of the country eight years ago, 
when its life was at stake. It then bid heavily 
for all it could get, and now, after over five years 
of peace, it bids the same extreme war rate. 
This is so heavy that it crowds all but the 
greediest borrowers out of the market and con- 
sequently nothing but an extraordinary business 
can now be done on borrowed capital and let the 
business man live, 


But there are other causes increasing the diffi- 
culty. The National Banking law was limited 
at three hundred millions and took the place of 
eight hundred millions of State Banks, which 
the government has since taxed out of existence. 
This three hundred millions of capital was at 
first given to the North, but the South has since 
taken its quota, and our population has increased 
twenty-five per cent. or more, so that we have 
now scarcely any live capital leit. Then again, 
the ‘call loan” system has drained all the avail- 
able capiial from most sections of the country, 
so that many or most of them are almost im- 
poverished. 


What is needed is a Free Banking law, with 
its circulation secured by government bonds 
mainly or in part. This would create a demand 
for the bonds, so that foreign lozns would not 
be needed nor asked for. It would besides re- 
mov; the government as a competitor from the 
money market, and really convert it into a basis 
of wealth, the same as the National Banks now 
are. The latter have been of vast service to the 
government and to the country, but none of 
them are needed. Besides, we want no mo- 
nopolies in our country, where a few have privi- 
leges at the expense of the many. With us 
monopolies are odious. Supply and demand 
should negotiate all business transactions. 

So, tov, there ought to be no limit as to the 
rate of interest. Laws against usury are hum- 
bugs, as lenders always over-reach them and 
oblige borrowers to come to their terms. The 
true way 1s to create and bring out. capital, so 
as to have competition among the lenders, Put 
our whole government bonds into Free Banks 





Ware, Mass. Dress and Cloak Maker, 








speedily. Europe would then have no chance to 
dictate terms for .our government Icans, and 
our Secretaries would never think of establishing 
foreign agencies to pay interest in Europe so os 
to make it easy to borrow there. _Foreizn Jews 
and bankers would be glad to come here to get 
our bonds at our own terms, instead of theirs. 
We could then dictate instead of begging. 

Tn olden times banks loaned their money at 
6 to 7 per cent. and did a good business with a 
com reserve as security. ‘This coin drew no in- 
terest. The question at once arises why cannot 
the banks just as well hold governments without 
interest as coin without interest, and why are 
not the bonds just as safe to the people as the 
coin? It seems to mea plain proposition that 
they are. If not, it's enough to make them so, 
and if done—if our governments were treated as 
coin, it would give as much capital to the country 
as though two billions of gold were dug from our 
mines and distributed among our people ; and 
better, too, because more easily handled and 
made convertible. Nobody wants coin if good 
paper can be had which everybody has confi- 
dence iu. Our bonds can always enjoy this 
confidence if rightly treated, and if so we need 
nothing better. ' 

It seems to me that there is no necessity for 
the panics and convulsions we bave heretofore 
experienced. We have had none for the eight 
years of our new financial system ond can have 
none if our Governments are only made secure 
as they now are. Panics have always resulted 
from coin being in the hands of irresponsible 
and uncontrollable agents. Hence coin is a 
most dangerous element for the people to base 
their financial systems upon. We need the pro- 
tection of the government, instead of being at 
the mercy of money sharks who have always 
delighted in victimizing the public. It is this 
class who are now dissatisfied with the present 
state of things. They long to have our govern- 
ment relax its present system of protecting the 
people’s pockets, so that they can renew their 
games as in the days of yore. Now our securi- 
ties are beyond contingency and there can be no 
panics. 

If the project of making government bonds 
without interest can be made feasible (and why 
not?) think of the great benefits to our people! 
The odious Internal Revenne law might be for- 
ever repealed, or if desirable to retain it upon 
whiskey and tobacco, the tariff might be taken 
off from tea, coffee, spices and other articles not 
produced at home. 

But the benefits of removing this mill-stone 
from the people’s necks would be less than dust 
injthe scales compared to the advantage of cheap 
capital. There is really no necessity of money 
being higher then two or three per cent. in our 
country, and at this rate what would not be ac- 
complished? Railroads, manufactories, inven- 
tions, commerce, trade and everything would be 
stimulated to a degree never dreamed of by the 
wildest and craziest amongst us. It would 
stagger even Geo. F. Train to draw a pictare of 
the great and glorious future of our own growing 
and prosperous country. 

The fact is, we have the best climate and soil 
upon the globe. Our institutions giving every 
man the product of his toil, mstead of dividing 
it among the church, state and banditti, as the 
rest of the world too generally does, creates a 
stimulus for mental and muscular exertion that 


if rightly developed and managed can work 
wonders. Congress can in no way servo our 
country so well as to legislate for security these 
glorious results, Let it try, and keep on trying, 





and we would have this condition of matters 


and if some failures are made, 1t can eventually 
succeeds, 


_enamesasems 


Ghe Revolution. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


HE HOMGOPATHIC MUTUAL LIF® 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapwax, NEw Yorks, 


Insares lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Ecleotie 
priaciples, and upon any plan or method adopted byyie 
responsible company,—excep! the high rates of premium 

Its terms of insurance (upon cither the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any cther compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of business or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous, 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene. 
fiis which flow trom Life Insurance, bas another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States, 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted, 

Send for Circulars and Tables, 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. bing Nery Counsel, 
E. M. Kei.oae, M.D. 
TW. ane, MD. } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. JoHN TURNER, 19 Court street, Boston. 

Reynett & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Cuarg_es G. WIGHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 





P H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D.C. 
Joun W. MansHALL, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 
J. W. Tatsot, for New England, 180 Tremont “street, 
Boston Mass. 
Joun G. Drew, 221 Broad street, N. 
Joun V. Hooan & Co, 203 N. Third a St. Louis, 
tor Missouri, Kansas, etc. 
E, A. Lopez, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 
E. B, Hotmes, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
York, 
HE" B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Pustic, New Yorx. 


__-—_-~— — ED 


LINPENMEYR & & BROTHER 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 


ALL KINDS Reset SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


Bue« BOOKS, STATIONERY, ‘ko. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maipen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account. Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders. 


LANCHIR.”—THE BEST AND 
Cheapest Washivg compound in the United 








States. 
P. R. SKINNER, P. 0. Box, 463, N. Y. City, Proprietor 
E. C, HAZZARD, 192 Chambers, St., Agent. 
For sale at THe RevoLvrTIon Office, 40 East 23d St, 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 

prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 

street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 


66 M* SIKES IS A BORN STORY-TELL- 

ER. HIS STYLE IS CLEAR, FLOWING. 
PICTURESQUE. HE SEIZES THE DRAMATIC ELE- 
MENTS OF CHARACTER AND SITUATION, AND 
GROUPS THEM INTO AN | RPFEQTIVE WHOLE.” — 
Utea Herald, 





“FOR MOST OF HIS READERS, HIS DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE STRANGE SCENES HE SURVEYED 
IN HIS WANDERINGS—OF MURDERER’S ALLEY 
AND BILKER’S HOLE, AND THE DIRTY SPOON— 
WILL HAVE THE CHARM OF UTTER NOVELTY.” 
—New York Times, 

ON E FOO R GIRBEL, 
THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
BY WIRT SIKES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUTHORS’ UNION, New YORK. 
Extra cloth ; tinted paper. Price, $1.50, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philade)pia. 

“THOSE WHO HEARD THE RACY LECTURE OF 
THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK AT MOSIC HALL 
LAST WINTER, ENTITLED ‘NEW YORK AFTER 
DARK,’ WILL BE GLAD OF AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
READ THE ABOVE VOLUME FROM HIS PROLIFIC 
AND KEENLY-POINTED PEN.” —Milwaukee Advance 

“WHAT UNCLE TOM’S CABIN WAS TO THE 
SLAVE SYSTEM, THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS TO 
THE UNPITIED, UNKNOWN WORKING GIRLS OF 
NEW YORK AND INDEED OF EVERY LARGE CITY.’ 
—The Revolution. 





’ MORGAN’S SONS 


“20 SAPs SAPOLAS 


2/1: WASHINGTON.S™ N2Y.. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 


$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new wondertul inventions., 








Address, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. — 
ARS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 
84 RYERSON STREET, 
BROOKT.YN 


OWLING GREEN sAVEfNGS’ BANK, 33 

Broadway, New York. Oyen every day trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits ot any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six percent. 
Interest, free ot Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posits commences on the first ot every month. 

HENRY SMITH, President. 
KEEVES E. SELMES, Secretary. 

WALTER ROCHE, 
EDWARD HOG AN, } Vice-Presiderts. 94 ly 





M TSSes WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
S. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON, 
M55 | CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER’ 


DESIGNERS 
Al.D 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Appin T, CRANE, FRANCES KercHam, Lavra E, BowEB 


Ceeer PRINTING. 











33 Beekman St top floor 


Om €2 AF Gi? Tt si 
THE BEST TO GIVE ARE THOSE 
MOST USEFUL. 
DO NOT FAIL TO U/LL AND SEE THE 
WAGNER SEWING MACHINE, 
825 BROADWAY, 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT WILL HEM, TUCK, BRAID, QUILT, CORD, BIND 
AND EMBROIDER, AND IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE SIMPLEST AND LIGHT- 

EST RUNNING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED. 

THOROUGH INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN, AT YOUR 
HOME, BY OBLIGING AND EXPERIENCED OPERA- 


TORS. 
GO AND SEE IT!! 
102 tf. 
Le ¥ SERS HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J, 


R. T. TRALL, 
ELLEN BEARD ) HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians. 





Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


RERRR RR 


TO THE WORING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish 91 classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments, Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and gizls earn nearly as much as men, That all 
who sees this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalled offer : To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 95 108 


CF et AO. et 9 SALVE 








The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research } 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but a’so the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other thing and heali ies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been : already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satislactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No. 8 Uollege Place, New York. 


GoUL READING; wi Khaki 


OR, 


PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 


Will give to those who visit bim in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character ; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of di , with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, ete. 

Terms: $2 and stamp for full delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 aud stamp. 

Address, A. B, SEVERANCE 
83 9 Florida street, Milwaukee, Wis 




















M&£. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of Fashions. #®% Broadway. 





tor price list, 








! 
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EMPIRE MUTUAL . 


LIFs INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE. 


Office 189 Broadway, 
CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. . 


$100,000.00 


DeposireD wits THe SUPERINTENDENT oF INsuRANCE oF THE State or New York AS sPaciaL secvatry T) Potitoxy Houpsxs 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 
Tue Emprei HAS ACHIFVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE History or Lure InsuRANCE. 
2,000 POLICIES ISSUED IN NINE MONTHS, INSURING $5,000,000.00. 
WHICH IS THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


AND WHY NOT? 


NoricE THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL FEATURES, THE MOST FAVORABLE TO THE INSURED AND UNEXCELLED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY 
Orpinany Wuoie-Lire Ponicres ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE rrom THE PAYMPNT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
Att oraer Poricres NON-FORFEITABLE arrer Two ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Au Poricres INCONTESTIBLE ror vusvat causes, anv ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE arrer TWo ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
AL REsTRIcTION Upon TRAVEL anp RESIDENCE removep anp NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
ONE-THIRD OF PREMIUMS toanep To THE INSURED, IF DESIRED, AND NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loans on DEFERRED PREMIUMS AND NO INCREASE OF ANNUAL PAYMENT ON ANY CLASS OF PoLicrc3. 
DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, tue sunPLus BEING RETURNED TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS EQUITABLY, EACH RECEIVING THEREOF WHATEVER HE 
MAY HAVE CONTRIBUTED THERETO. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN. 
EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE ‘‘ EMPIRE. 
Age of party insured, 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


One Annual Premium will continue the policy in force 2 years and 3 daye. a 
Two “ - ty o “ 4 o 12 ct 
Three “ “ “ee il Lid 6 “ 27 id 
Four “« 7 “ “ “ s evi oy 
Five “ “ “ - “6 « 
etc., etc., etc., etc., 


GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE. 


Number of Annual Premiums limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Sry PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST GUARANTEED from the commencement to the end of the paying period oN ALL THE PAYMENTS, until the sum insured shall have accu- 
mulated. 

The MONETARY VALUE of the Poliey, during the paying period, AVERAGES MORE THAN TWELVE PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST ; and suvsequently, during the whole of 
life, the policy will probably pay an income on its tace EQUAL TO ABOUT SIX PER CENT., and at death the AMOCNT INSURED PASSES UNIMPAIRED to the representatives of the 
insured. 

The policy (maturing at death) is issued at thejtime of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combiniug the advantage of both Life'Insurance and Savings Bank. 

According to the age and annual premium, and in the number ot years indicated below, (the payments then ceasing), a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumulates 
to Onz THovsanp Dotiars. Double the given premium gives $2,000, etc., etc. 
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atige of The —- — : + of ae Atecees | To en 208 Deters | Premiums ced a ae Cuming 
e 0 a icy | i || (Secured by the Policy) as e sof su ent in- 
being (the whole sum to be paid) “| allowed by the Co. | come) equal. 
15 $22.16 22 years. $487.62 se $512.48 | 1000.00 
21 26.15 — 623.00 477.00 || 1000.00 
2 $1.12 igs “ 660.16 439.84 1000.00 
33 37.46 16 * 579.36 420.64 1000.00 
39 45.76 ” ie 640.64 | 359.36 | 1000.00 
45 67.01 m « 684.12 315.88 | 1000.00 
61 92.97 » = 729.70 1 270.30 100v.00 
or, varying the Annual] Premium and the number of years. 
14 $50.44 13 years. $655.72 $344.28 $1000.00 
20 56.47 _— 677.64 322 1000.00 
26 63.62 _. * 699.82 300,18 1000.00 
32 72.76 1 “ 727.60 272.40 1000.00 
88 82.87 Ls 745.83 | , 254.17 1000.00 
44 96.23 t _- 789 84 230.16 | 1000.00 
50 113.46 7 794.22 | 205.78 \ 1000.00 








At intervening ages the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 
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a Frest Crass AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. APPLY aT THE Home Orrice, 139 Broapway. 


OFFICERS : 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President 


GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-Pres'49P. 
SIDNEY W. OROFUT, Gecretary. 


L@MUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. 
‘3H9M4S K. MARCY, Medical Examiner. 
. EVERETT OLAPP, Superintendent of Agencies, 





